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PREFACE. 


In  conformity  with  the  practice  observed  in  the  past  conduct 
of  this  Journal,  we  submit  with  the  December  number  for  the 
year  1838,  a brief  exposition  of  the  circumstances,  adverse  or 
favorable,  under  which  it  has  been  carried  on.  But  as  this  is 
the  last  volume  of  the  series,  conducted  by  the  Editor  who  has 
heretofore  addressed  his  subscribers  in  this  form,  it  is  right 
that  our  review  should  embrace  the  whole  period  of  his  conduct 
of  the  work. 

It  is  known  to  all  our  readers,  that  the  idea  of  establishing  in 
India  a periodical  work  whose  pages  should  be  devoted  to 
Science,  originated  with  the  late  Captain  Herbert,  who  under 
the  name  of  Gleanings  of  Science  issued  monthly  a few  sheets, 
professing  to  contain,  with  one  or  two  original  communications, 
selected  extracts  from  scientific  works  of  Europe — the  selection 
being  confined  to  such  as,  except  through  a reprint  in  India, 
were  likely  to  escape  the  perusal  of  the  curious  and  interested. 
The  little  Periodical  thus  modestly  put  forth  found  early 
favor  in  Bengal:  one  cause  of  which  may  have  been,  that  there 
existed  at  that  time  no  channel,  through  which  the  discoveries 
and  speculations  of  the  learned  and  ingenious  could  find  their 
way  to  the  public,  except  as  separate  works,  which  for  short 
treatises  was  out  of  the  question,  or  through  the  learned  pages 
of  the  Asiatic  Researches,  of  which  the  volumes  appeared  after 
very  uncertain  periods,  and  latterly  at  very  long  intervals. 

The  monthly  Periodical  issued  under  the  name  of  the  Glean- 
ings of  Science,  having  been  conducted  by  Captain  Herbert 
for  three  years,  with  very  creditable  industry  and  judgment,  and 
with  corresponding  success,  was  transferred  by  him  to  Mr.  James 
Prinsep,  consequently  upon  his  obtaining  employment  at  a 
distance  from  Calcutta.  The  Periodical  continued,  for  some 
time  after  the  change  of  Editor,  to  win  its  way  to  public  favor 
under  the  same  name  ; and,  as  the  subscription  list  extended, 
sheets  and  extra  plates  were  added  to  its  bulk— the  new  conduc- 
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tor  professing,  like  his  predecessor,  to  have  no  desire  to  make 
money  by  the  publication,  but  being  determined,  and  to  this  day 
he  has  adhered  to  the  determination,  to  devote  the  entire 
proceeds  of  au  increasing  circulation,  to  the  extension  of  its 
utility,  by  improvements  in  the  getting  up,  and  additions  to  the 
quantity  of  matter  circulated  through  its  means. 

The  Periodical  received  for  some  years  much  encouragement 
through  an  arrangement  made  with  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
by  which  it  was  exempted  from  postage,  under  the  condition  of 
publishing  each  month  one  sheet  of  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Statistical 
Reports  of  this  Presidency.  The  arrangement  continued  till 
June  1834,  when  Dr.  Buchanan’s  Report  upon  the  district  of 
Dinajpur  being  completed,  the  indulgence  of  free  circulation 
in  the  interior  was  withdrawn,  and  the  further  publication  of 
these  statistical  reports  as  au  Appendix  to  the  Journal  was  stop- 
ped. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  arrangement  was  an  unusual  one 
for  a Government  to  make,  and  as  it  proved  embarrassing  in 
the  precedent  it  established,  and  in  the  claims  to  which  it 
gave  rise  in  other  Publications  professing  religious  and  other 
praise-worthy  objects,  the  withdrawal  has  never  been  a subject 
of  complaint. 

The  Periodical  had,  however,  while  this  privilege  lasted,  ob- 
tained its  advantage  in  making  its  existence  known  throughout 
India,  and  thus  in  inviting  the  scientific  and  the  speculative  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  pages  for  the  publication  of  the  results  of 
their  studies.  We  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  success  of 
the  Journal  has  been  mainly  owing  to  the  manner  in  which 
this  invitation  has  been  responded  to. 

The  burthen  of  postage  under  the  Post-office  Rules,  which 
existed  before  the  Act  for  equalizing  them  throughout  India 
was  passed  in  1837,  bore  very  heavily  on  distant  subscribers  : 
nevertheless  the  loss  of  the  indulgence  of  free  transmission  occa- 
sioned no  diminution  of  the  subscription  list  of  the  Journal,  nor 
was  this  affected  by  the  further  change  of  an  increased  sub- 
scription, ■which  became  indispensable  consequently  upon  a 
large  augmentation  of  the  number  of  pages  and  plates.  On 
the  contrary  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  add  continu- 
ally to  the  number  of  impressions  ordered  from  the  printer, 
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and  the  demand  for  early  numbers  for  the  completion  of  sets 
has  far  exceeded  the  means  possessed  of  furnishing' them.  The 
series  of  the  Gleanings  is  quite  out  of  print,  so  much  so  as  to 
have  led  the  Editor  to  contemplate  a reprint  of  its  most  valu- 
able original  articles:  and  even  the  volumes  of  the  Journal  for 

O 

the  years  from  1832  to  1835,  that  is  for  the  first  three  years 
after  the  Periodical  assumed  the  title  of  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  are  procurable  now  with  extreme  difficulty,  our  Pub- 
lishers having  no  spare  copies  on  hand. 

We  close  the  year  1838  with  a subscription  list  of  325 
names,  besides  the  copies  furnished  to  Government  and  to  the 
Asiatic  Society,  or  exchanged  with  other  periodicals,  consti- 
tuting a circulation  of  upwards  of  500,  the  good-will  of  which 
we  freely  make  over  to  the  conductors  of  the  new  series,  in 
the  confident  hope,  that  they  will  worthily  follow  in  the  same 
career,  and  through  their  exertions  daily  win  fresh  proofs  of 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  public. 

The  retrospect  of  the  past  management  is  to  us  a source  of 
pride  and  much  satisfaction.  The  advance  that  has  been  made 
in  every  branch  of  Science  and  of  Indian  Research,  since  the 
Journal  fell  into  the  late  Editor’s  hands,  will  not  fail  to  strike 
every  observer;  and  few  will  deny  to  himself  and  to  his  Perio- 
dical, a large  share  of  the  merit  of  producing  this  great  result. 

Wide  indeed  has  been  the  range  of  subjects  which  have  been 
illustrated  in  the  volumes  of  this  Journal.  In  Astronomy  no 
phenomenon  has  appeared,  that  has  not  been  fully  explained 
with  its  calculations.  In  Natural  History  the  Journal  has  been 
enriched  by  the  valuable  contributions  of  Colonel  Sykes,  of 
Hodgson  and  Dr.  Evans,  of  Drs.  Griffith,  McClelland, 
Pearson,  Falconer  and  Helfer,  of  Benson  and  Hut- 
ton, and  these  with  many  others  have  through  our  pages  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  classification  of  known  objects,  or  to  the 
description  of  new  specimens,  so  as  to  render  the  Journal  a ne- 
cessary book  of  reference  to  Zoologists,  Botanists,  Concholo- 
gists,  Entomologists,  and  to  the  learned  in  almost  every  other 
branch  of  this  Department  of  Science. 

In  Chemistry  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy,  to  whom  the  editorial 
chair  is  now  resigned,  Dr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Piddington  have 
combined  with  the  late  Editor  himself  to  apply  every  kind  of 
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analysis  to  the  investigation  of  substances,  and  the  Journal  has 
been  a perfect  record  of  new  discoveries  and  ingenious  results 
in  that  department. 

In  Geography  there  will  be  found  a greater  variety  of  new 
routes,  of  surveys,  and  of  accurate  intelligence  regarding  coun- 
tries imperfectly  known,  than  any  other  work  of  equal  dura- 
tion and  bulk  can  boast  of  possessing. 

The  Geology  of  India  has  been  investigated  and  pourtrayed 
with  a zeal  that  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  Societies,  and 
by  the  Learned  of  Europe,  and  the  fossil  remains  that  have 
been  extracted  from  various  localities,  from  the  sub -Himalaya 
and  from  Jva,  and  from  the  Nerbudda  valley,  have  excited 
the  astonishment  aud  admiration  of  those  whose  lives  were  de- 
voted to  this  branch  of  Science,  and  who  first  through  the  pages 
of  this  Journal  became  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  new 
animals  discovered.  In  this  line  the  Journal  has  been  most 
indebted  to  Colonel  Colvin,  and  Captain  Cautley  of  the  Ben- 
gal Engineers,  to  Drs.  Falconer  and  Spilsbury,  and  Colonel 
Burney  ; and  Serjeant  Dean  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners,  has 
been  by  no  means  the  least  worthy  of  its  contributors. 

In  Statistics  many  subjects  have  been  investigated  accurately, 
and  with  effect:  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  many  new 
tribes  have  been  illustrated  and  described  with  truth  and  live- 
liness, so  as  to  make  the  Journal  a pleasant  travelling  compa- 
nion to  adventurous  voyagers,  and  a work  of  useful  reference 
to  functionaries  in  the  interior. 

In  the  department  of  Languages  the  Journal  has  done  much. 
Grammars  and  Vocabularies  of  several  new  dialects  have  been 
contributed  by  Lieut.  Leech,  and  by  others  before  him.  In 
Navigation  some  important  papers,  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
this  art  in  the  middle  ages,  have  beeu  contributed  by  Baron 
Von  Hammer,  now  Count  Purgstall,  from  the  centre  of 
Germany,  and  this  is  far  from  being  the  only  proof  we  could 
adduce  of  the  favor  won  for  the  Journal  amongst  the  learn- 
ed of  the  European  Continent. 

But  much  as  has  been  done  in  all  these  departments  of 
Philosophy  and  useful  Science,  it  is  not  for  these,  or  through 
these,  that  the  memory  of  the  Journal  will  principally  be 
cherished. 
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Since  it  was  established  as  the  channel  for  giving  to  the 
world  original  discoveries  in  the  East,  there  has  been  opened  an 
entirely  new  field  of  research,  in  the  Buddhistical  annals  of  pe- 
riods antecedent  to  the  spread  of  Brahminical  doctrines  with 
the  Sanskrit  language  ; and  through  the  successful  cultivation  of 
this  field  advances  have  been  made  in  restoring  the  early  History 
of  India,  which  throw  into  the  shade  the  investigations  of  the 
great  men  of  the  preceding  thirty  years.  In  this  department 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Turnour  of  Ceylon  stands  pre-eminently 
conspicuous,  and  Mr.  Hodgson  of  Nipal,  with  Mr.  Csoma  de 
KoROS,the  learned  author  of  the  Thibetan  Dictionary  and  Gram- 
mar, have  worthily  prosecuted  the  same  studies.  They  have 
been  illustrated  and  advanced  by  incidental  notices  from  the 
Burmese  and  Siamese  records,  which  through  the  Journal  have 
been  opened  to  the  world  by  Col.  Burney,  Captain  Low,  and 
others,  and  the  results  obtained  from  all  these  sources  have 
been  established  by  the  crowning  discovery  of  all,  the  key  to 
the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asoka  in  Pali , the  merit  of  which 
rests  with  our  Editor  himself. 

That  our  Journal  should  be  the  fortunate  Publication  to  give 
forth  so  much  of  novel  interest  in  relation  to  the  History  and 
Antiquities  of  the  country  to  which  it  is  devoted,  may  well 
be  a source  of  pride,  but  its  claims  upon  the  learned  do  not 
stop  here.  The  illustrations  of  the  ancient  History  of  India 
would  have  been  incomplete,  if  the  link  had  not  been  rivetted 
to  connect  its  annals  with  the  coeval  authentic  histories  of 
Ancient  Greece  and  Egypt.  This  too  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  and  mainly  through  the  personal 
influence  and  discoveries  of  its  Editor,  acting  upon  the  zeal 
and  spirit  of  research  which  existed,  or  was  excited  in  others. 

Through  the  Journal  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  coins 
of  past  ages,  as  a means  of  following  backward  the  series  of 
Indian  Kings  and  Dynasties.  Genl.  Ventura,  Mr.  Masson, 
Sir  A.  Burnes,  and  others,  have  in  consequence  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  collection  of  coins  and  relics  in  the  countries  which 
were  the  scene  of  Grecian  enterprise  ; and  Col.  Stacy,  Dr.  Swi- 
ney,  Capt.  Cunningham,  Mr.  Tregear,  and  many  more  have 
pursued  the  same  line  in  different  parts  of  India,  placing  them- 
selves all  in  communication  with  our  Editor,  that  their  dis- 
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coveries  might  through  him  be  combined  into  one  general 
result. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  in  a very  short  time  the 
desired  link  between  the  histories  of  the  East  and  West  has 
been  completely  established,  and  races  of  kings  have  been  traced 
down  from  the  immediate  followers  of  Alexander,  who  settled 
in  Bactria  and  Kabul , and  established  a Grecian  device  and 
inscription  for  their  coin,  and  even  from  before  that,  when 
Western  India  was  a province  of  Persia,  to  the  times  when 
the  Hindu  successors  of  the  Satraps  and  Grecian  kings  yield- 
ed to  the  Muhammadan  conquerors,  and  thence  too  down- 
ward even  to  the  present  day. 

The  corruptions  of  language  and  of  alphabet,  traceable  in 
these  coins,  mark  as  clearly  the  successions  of  races,  as  if  the 
date  of  each  had  been  consecutively  stamped  on  the  coins,  and 
the  simultaneous  collection  of  inscriptions  from  all  parts  of 
India,  with  the  key  obtained  for  decyphering  them,  has  afforded 
a ready  test  for  the  accuracy  of  the  numismatic  deductions,  and 
an  aid  to  their  more  complete  development. 

One  object  yet  remained  to  excite  the  zeal,  and  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  those  devoted  to  these  pursuits.  The  History  of 
India  had  been  traced  back  to  the  period  before  the  invasion  of 
Alexander,  and  had  been  verified  at  each  step  by  coinsand  by 
inscriptions,  but  the  language  of  Bactria  and  of  Persia  at  the 
period  of  that  conquest  was  still  insufficiently  ascertained. 
To  this  object  our  Editor  was  devoted,  when  he  was  overtaken 
by  sickness  and  compelled  to  leave  India.  The  Bactrian  alpha- 
bet was  already  more  than  half  discovered,  through  the  com- 
parison of  letters  upon  coins  with  bilingual  superscriptions. 
Several  inscriptions,  as  obtained  from  the  Topes  excavated,  or  as 
forwarded  by  travellers  from  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Bac- 
tria, were  nearly  decyphered,  so  that  very  little  remained  to 
perfect  this  discovery  also,  and  to  establish  that  the  ancient 
Pali  language,  or  something  very  closely  resembling  it,  prevail- 
ed over  all  those  countries. 

To  the  world  it  is  a loss,  to  himself  a disappointment,  that  his 
series  of  the  Journal  closes  before  this  discover)-  also  is  complet- 
ed. We  hope  and  trust  that  the  scene  of  its  development  is 
only  changed,  or  rather  that  he,  who  has  achieved  so  much  for 
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India,  may  be  restored  in  health  before  long  to  the  country  to 
which  his  best  years  have  been  devoted,  to  renew  his  useful  la- 
bours there,  and  to  gather  fresh  laurels  in  the  field  of  its  Science 
and  antiquarian  Research. 

It  is  now  19  years  since  Mr.  James  Prinsep  arrived 
amongst  us,  a boy  in  age,  wanting  perhaps  the  finish  of  classic 
scholarship  which  is  conferred  at  the  public  schools  and  univer- 
sities of  England,  but  well  grounded  in  Chemistry,  Mechanics, and 
all  useful  sciences.  He  came  to  India  as  Assistantto  Dr.  Wilson, 
in  the  Assay  Office  at  Calcutta  ; but,  after  a residence  of  little 
more  than  a year,  was  removed  to  Benares  to  take  indepen- 
dent charge  of  the  same  department  in  the  mint  of  that  city.  At 
Benares  he  remained  for  nearly  10  years,  during  the  better 
part  of  which  he  superintended  also  works  of  improvement  in 
the  city,  with  many  of  which,  as  of  more  than  common  inge- 
nuity and  usefulness,  his  name  is  still  associated;  but  his  memo- 
ry survives  yet  more  in  the  recollection  of  the  many  estimable 
qualities,  which  endeared  him  to  all  classes  of  the  population. 

Upon  the  Mint  of  Benares  being  abolished  in  1830,  he  resum- 
ed his  post  in  Calcutta,  and  was  soon  after  employed  in  complet. 
ing  the  canal  and  locks  to  connect  the  Hoogly  river  with  the 
Salt  Water  Lake  and  Sundurbuns,  which  had  been  commenced 
by  a brother,  who  was  attached  to  the  Bengal  Engineers, 
but  who  met  a sudden  and  violent  death  by  a fall  from  his 
horse.  The  work  being  completed  with  skill,  he  was  present- 
ed with  a handsome  and  quite  unexpected  gratuity  by  the  thrif- 
ty Government  of  Lord  Wm.  Bentincic.  Soon  after  this,  Mr. 
Wilson  returning  to  Europe,  Mr.  James  Prinsep  found  it 
necessary  to  confine  himself  to  the  duties  of  the  Assay  Office, 
wffiich  superadded  to  the  laborious  scientific  pursuits  and  re- 
searches in  which  he  -was  engaged,  afforded  full  employment  for 
his  time.  A change  of  currency,  to  which  his  advice  conduced, 
brought  an  accession  of  official  duty  in  the  Assay  Department, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  success  which  attended  his  re- 
searches in  the  depths  of  science,  and  his  attempts  to  illustrate 
the  antiquities  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  devoted,  stimu- 
lated him  to  exertions  in  that  line  also,  under  which  his  consti- 
tution at  length  sank.  After  fighting  fruitlessly  against  the 
approaches  of  disease  for  a couple  of  months,  he  was  at  last 
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compelled,  as  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  pages  of  this  Jour- 
nal, to  quit  the  country  suddenly  in  the  ship  Herefordshire  in 
the  early  part  of  the  month  of  November. 

His  friends  and  brothers  are  now  anxiously  expecting  to 
receive  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  first  accounts  of  the 
effect  of  the  sea-voyage  upon  his  health.  In  the  midst  of  their 
anxiety,  they  may  be  excused  for  the  apparent  egotism,  of 
placing  so  much  of  eulogy,  and  of  personal  memoir,  in  the 
Preface  to  the  last  volume  of  his  series  of  the  Journal. 

Calcutta, 

February,  1 839.  J 
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992,  for  ‘ impossible,’  read  ‘ impassable,’ 

997.  for  ‘ he  permitted,’  read  ‘ be  permitted.’ 

1076  for  1 or  Cuttack,’  read  ‘ of  Cuttack.’ 

1079,  for  ‘ detached  of  yore,’  read  ‘ detached  figures.’ 

1078,  note,  for  ‘ meet  any  attention,’  read  ‘ merit  any  attention.’ 

1079,  line  10,  alter  the  stops  thus.  * Khandgirihas  but  few  caves. 

there  is,  & c.’ 

Page  line 

37,  12,  for  c read  t fjJfV 

43,  24,  for  < ^ad  < 

- 26,  for  < read  < 

44,  13,  for  < read  < 

45,  14,  dele  ‘ ujrr/  after  « tgirp.’ 

46,  23,  for  < read  < fjr?’  and  dele  ' 

249,  21,  notes,  for  ‘ read  ‘ ^ jj  • 

250,  6,  „ for  ‘ read  < 

„ for  ‘ ^nj,’  read  < 

7,  „ for  i fsfiqTT  wtrf,’  read  ‘ 

252,  15,  ,,  after  ‘ insert  ‘ (Wfa)-’ 

- — 18,  „ for  < ^ read  c ^ 

253,  13,  ,,  after  < dele  : 

23,  „ after  < "^1%/  insert ; 

255,  6,  ,,  after  ‘ insert  1 

■ 23,  „ after  < insert  : 

26,  „ for  < read  ‘ 

259,  4,  from  below  for  ‘ sif^fonn^r.’  read  * **farfrpfc’ 
263,  24,  for  < read  < vr-Tf.’ 

273,  2,  from  below  for  < read  ‘ fiffgj-aj.’ 
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I. — History  of  Cooch  Behdr,  being  an  extract  of  a passage  from  Dr. 

Buchanan’s  Account  of  Rungpur  ( RangapuraJ*. 

[Revised  and  communicated  by  Major  F.  Jenkins.] 

The  history  of  this  district  is  perhaps  involved  in  still  greater  obscurity 
than  that  of  Dinajpur.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  is  included  in  the  anci- 
ent Hindu  territory  of  Kamrup,  which  extends  east  from  the  Kurotoya 
where  it  joined  the  kingdom  of  Motsyo , tof  Dikkorbasini  a river  of 
Assam,  which  enters  the  Brohmoputro  a little  to  the  east  of  the  eastern 
Kamakhya,  which  is  said  to  be  fourteen  days’  journey  by  water  above 
Jorehut  the  present  capital  of  the  kingdom.  I have  not  been  able  to 
learn,  that  the  ancient  Hindus  mention  any  kingdom  as  intervening  be- 
tween Kamrup  and  China.  Those  whom  I have  consulted  seem  to 
think  that  Kamrup  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Chin  ; by  which,  however, 
it  must  be  observed,  is  probably  meant  the  country  between  the  Indian  and 
Chinese  empires,  for  as  Abul  Fazil  justly  observes,  the  Chinese  empire 
is  the  Maha  Chin  of  the  Hindus.  He  indeed  calls  Pegu  the  China 
of  the  Hindus ; but  in  this  he  is  only  to  be  considered  as  mentioning  for 
the  whole,  what  was  then  the  principal  kingdom,  as  now  we  might  say 
that  the  empire  of  Ava  is  the  proper  China  of  the  Hindus ; and  in  fact 
it  now  separates  Kamrup  from  the  Chinese  or  Maha  Chin.  On  the 
north  Kamrup  extends  to  Kongjogiri,  the  frontier  of  Madro,  the 
kingdom  of  Sailyo,  which  comprehends  Bhotan ; I have  not,  however, 
been  able  to  learn  where  the  mountain  is  placed,  and  the  Bhoteas  seem 
to  have  made  large  encroachments  on  the  whole  northern  frontier  of 
Kamrup.  The  southern  boundary  of  Kamrup  frontier  of  Kamrup,  is 

* Buchanan’s  orthography  is  retained  : he  uses  the  short  o for  a,  being: the 
Bengali  pronunciation. — El>. 

+ This  is  the  name  of  a temple  on  the  Brahmaputra  above  Sadit/b,  and  nearly 
where  the  river  issues  from  the  hills. 
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where  Lakliya  river  separates  from  the  Brohmoputro,  and  there  it  is 
bounded  by  the  country  called  Bunggo.  Kamrup  according  to  this  de- 
scription includes  a portion  of  Moymunsirtg  (north  part  of  Dacca  R.) 
and  of  Srihotto  ( Silhet  B.)  together  with  Monipur,  Jaintiya,  Kachar, 
and  Assam. 

The  earliest  tradition  concerning  the  history  of  Kamrup  is  that  it  was 
given  by  Krishno  to  Norak,  the  son  of  the  earth,  ( Prithivi.)  This 
Norok,  although  an  infidel  ( osur)  was  for  some  time  a favorite  of  the 
god,  who  appointed  him  guardian  f dwarpal ) of  the  temple  of  Kamakhya 
(granter  of  pleasure)  who  naturally  presided  over  the  region  of  desire, 
(Kamrup ).  This  deity  is  by  the  Hindus  considered  as  female,  and  her 
temple  situated  near  Gohati,  the  place  where  Norok  resided,  is  still 
much  frequented. 

Kamrup  is  said  to  have  been  then  divided  into  four  petJts  or  portions* 
which  may  naturally  be  expected  to  have  appellations  suitable  to  its  name 
and  tutelary  deity.  They  are  accordingly  called  Kam,  Rotno,  Moni  and 
Yoni  peths,  alluding  to  desire,  beauty  and  some  circumstances  not  un_ 
connected  with  these  qualities,  which  our  customs  do  not  admit  to  be 
mentioned  with  the  plainness  that  is  allowed  in  the  sacred  languages  of 
the  east.  In  fact  the  country  by  the  natives  is  considered  as  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  amorous  delight,  and  a great  indulgence  is  considered  as 
allowable.  I have  not  learned  the  boundaries  of  these  divisions,  but  am 
told  that  Rotno  Peth  is  the  country  now  called  Vihar. 

Norok  did  not  long  merit  the  favor  of  Krisiino,  being  a great  op- 
pressor and  a worshipper  of  the  rival  god  Sib.  He  was  put  to  death, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bhoggodatto.  At  the  time  of  the  wars 
which  are  said  to  have  placed  Yudhishther  on  the  throne  of  India,  the 
prince  engaged  in  the  great  contest  on  the  losing  side,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Uuryodiion.  There  can  he  little  doubt  that  this  is  the 
same  person  with  the  Bhugrut  of  Mr.  Gladwin’s  translation  of  the 
Ayeen  Akbery , “ who  came  to  the  assistance  of  Jirjoodhun,  and  gal- 
tantly  fell  in  the  war  of  the  A/ahabharut."  By  Abul  Fazil  this  prince 
is  said  to  have  been  of  the  Khyetri  ( Kliyotrio ) caste,  and  this  is  sup- 
ported by  the  opinion  of  the  brahmans ; but  here  a considerable  diffi- 
culty occurs ; for  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  Bhoggodatto  was  the 
son  of  Norok,  who  was  not  a Hindu.  We  shall,  however,  soon  see  that 
in  Kamrup  many  other  personages  have  been  adopted  into  the  princely 
race,  whose  claims  to  a Hindu  descent  are  at  best  exceedingly  doubtful. 

Bhoggodatto  is  said  to  have  usually  resided  at  Goicahati.  The 
king  of  Kamrup  is  said  occasionally  to  have  fled  from  the  bustle  and 
cares  of  his  capital,  and  to  have  sought  the  pleasures  of  retirement 
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at  Runggopur,  from  whence  its  name,  signifying  the  abode  of  pleasure, 
is  derived.  No  traces  of  any  buildings  by  Bhoggodatto  or  his  family 
remain  in  this  district,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  remain  in  Assam,  as 
the  princes  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Kamrup  continue  even  to  this  day, 
to  dwell  in  huts  ; nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose,  that  his  accommo- 
dation was  superior ; while  his  power,  and  probably  the  thickness  of  his 
forest,  rendered  fortifications  towards  the  west  unnecessary. 

In  the  great  war  Bhoggodatto  fell  by  the  hands  of  Orjun,  brother 
of  Yudiiishther,  but  according  to  the  Ayeen  Akbery  twenty-three 
princes  of  the  same  family  continued  to  govern  after  his  death.  The 
authority  of  this  work  is,  however,  diminished  by  its  supposing  that  these 
princes  governed  the  whole  of  Bengal,  which  seems  entirely  without 
foundation.  It  is,  howrever,  very  likely,  and  is  said  indeed  to  be  mentioned 
in  the  Purans,  that  for  some  time  the  descendants  of  Bhoggodatto 
retained  the  government  of  Kamrup.  I cannot  indeed  adopt  the  chrono- 
logy, which  places  Yudiiishther  about  3200  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ ; on  the  contrary  I am  persuaded  that  this  prince  lived  consider- 
ably after  the  time  of  Alexander,  for  in  every  part  of  India  there 
remain  traces  of  the  family  of  Yudhishther,  or  of  the  princes  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  of  many  dynasties  that  have  governed  since  his 
time,  but  all  these  later  dynasties,  so  far  as  I have  learned,  may  be 
ascertained  to  be  of  a comparatively  late  period ; and  making  every  pos- 
sible allowance  for  the  reigns  of  the  families  of  Yudhishther  and  of 
the  dynasties  that  have  succeeded,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  place  the 
former  much  beyond  the  time  of  Augustus.  I am  happy  to  acknowledge 
that  I have  derived  this  manner  of  reasoning  on  the  subjects  from  a con- 
versation with  my  worthy  friend  Major  Mackenzie  of  Madras , who 
has  formed  more  accurate  notions  on  Indian  History  than  any  person 
whose  opinions  I know, — notions  founded  on  a careful  investigation  of  the 
remains  of  antiquity,  and  not  on  the  fictions  of  Indian  poets,  who  in  the 
extravagance  of  invention  exceed  even  the  fertile  genius  of  Greece. 

In  the  part  of  the  Yogini  Tontro  which  I have  procured,  and  which 
is  considered  as  the  highest  authority  concerning  every  thing  to  Kam - 
rup,  the  pandit  of  the  mission  says  that  there  is  no  mention  of  Bhoggo- 
datto, hut  that  the  god  Sib  prophecies  that  after  the  infidel  Norok, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  era  of  Saka,  that  is  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  century  of  our  era,  there  would  be  Sudro  kings  of  Kamrup. 
The  first  raja  mentioned  is  Dwyeswor,  in  whose  time  the  worship  of 
Kamesivori  or  Kamakhya,  the  knowledge  of  which  had  hitherto  been 
confined  to  the  learned,  would  be  published  even  to  the  vulgar,  and  this 
would  happen  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  era  of  Saka,  or  in  the  year  of 
b 2 
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our  era  76.  This  raja  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  tribe  called  in  the 
Songskrito  language  Dhwor,  which  is  usually  applied  to  the  Kaibortos  of 
Bengal ; but  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  prince  belonged  to  that  tribe 
which  is  not  one  of  Kamrup.  The  worship  of  the  lingo  according  to 
the  prophecy  would  begin  in  the  19th  year  of  Sakn ; some  indefinite  time 
after  that  period,  a brahman  born  of  the  Korotoya  river  and  named 
Nogosonkor,  would  be  king,  and  extend  the  doctrine.  After  him,  but 
at  what  interval  is  not  mentioned,  would  be  a raja  named  Jolpeswar, 
who  would  still  further  encourage  that  worship,  and  who  would  build  the 
celebrated  temple  of  Jolpis.  Very  considerable  ruins  are  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  that  place  as  will  be  hereafter  described ; but  they  are  ascribed 
to  a Prithu,  who  may,  however,  have  been  a person  of  the  same  family. 

This  Prithu  raja  from  the  size  of  his  capital,  and  the  numerous 
works  raised  in  the  vicinity  by  various  dependents  and  connections  of  the 
court,  must  have  governed  a large  extent  of  country,  and  for  a consider- 
able period  of  time.  Although  he  is  in  some  measure  an  object  of  wor- 
ship among  the  neighbouring  Hindus,  they  have  few  traditions  concern- 
ing the  place  from  whence  he  came,  nor  at  what  period  he  lived ; and  I 
heard  it  only  mentioned  by  one  old  man,  that  he  governed  before  the 
time  of  the  dynasty  which  will  be  next  mentioned. 

As  usual  he  is  considered  as  having  been  a very  holy  personage,  who 
was  so  much  afraid  of  having  his  purity  sullied,  that,  on  the  approach 
of  an  abominable  tribe  of  impure  feeders  named  Kichofc,  he  threw  him- 
self into  a tank,  and  was  followed  by  all  his  guards,  so  that  the  town  was 
given  up  to  plunder,  and  the  family  ceased  to  reign.  At  present  the 
Kichok  are  a kind  of  gipsies,  that  are  thinly  scattered  in  the  northern 
parts  of  India,  and  live  by  snaring  game,  telling  fortunes,  and  it  is  usually 
supposed  by  stealing.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  tribe, 
which  in  the  Songskrito  language  is  called  Iiirat,  would  at  one  time 
appear  to  have  been  really  powerful  in  this  vicinity ; and  according  to 
the  Yogini  Tontro , was  not  reduced  to  its  present  miserable  state,  until 
the  time  of  Viswo  Singho,  who  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

There  is  also  a tradition  in  the  country,  that  a much  greater  portion 
of  Kamrup  formerly  belonged  to  the  Bhoteas  than  does  at  present. 
I am  inclined  to  think,  that  these  Bhoteas  were  really  the  Chinese,  whose 
histories,  I believe,  mention  their  conquests  in  this  part  of  India,  and 
might  naturally  be  confounded  with  the  Bhoteas,  from  their  impure 
feeding  and  from  having  made  their  attack  through  the  country  of  that 
people. 

It  would  not  appear,  that  during  the  dynasty  of  Adisur,  any  part  of 
this  district  was  comprehended  in  the  Hindu  kingdom  of  Bengal.  On 
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the  contrary,  about  that  time,  or  not  long  after,  the  western  parts  of 
this  country,  as  far  as  the  Brohmoputro,  seem  to  have  been  subject 
to  a family  of  princes,  the  first  of  whom,  that  has  left  any  traces,  was 
Dhormo  Pal.  Whether  or  not  from  his  name  we  may  suppose  that  he 
was  one  of  the  Pal  family,  which  preceded  the  dynasty  of  Adisur,  who 
in  the  wreck  of  his  family  may  have  saved  a portion,  I shall  not  venture  to 
determine.  From  the  works  that  are  attributed  to  Dhormo  Pal,  he 
would  appear  to  have  been  a person  of  some  power,  and  even  the  works 
attributed  to  relations  and  dependents  of  his  family,  possess  some  degree 
of  magnitude.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a brother  named  Manikchon- 
dro,  who  seems  to  have  died  early,  and  to  have  left  the  management  of 
his  son  and  estate  to  his  wife  Moynawote.  This  lady  makes  a con- 
spicuous figure  in  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  and  is  said  to  have  killed 
Dhormo  Pal  in  an  engagement  near  the  banks  of  the  Tista ; at  least 
the  raja  disappeared  during  the  battle  between  his  troops,  and  those  of 
his  sister-in-law.  Moynawote’s  son  Gopichondro  succeeded  his 
uncle,  and  seems  to  have  left  the  management  of  his  affairs  to  his  mother, 
and  for  some  time  to  have  indulged  himself  in  the  luxury  of  100  wives, 
among  whom  the  two  most  celebrated  for  beauty  and  rank  were  Hodna 
and  Podna,  one  of  whom,  if  not  both,  was  the  daughter  of  a person  of 
considerable  rank  named  Horischondro.  When  Gopichondro  had 
grown  up,  and  probably,  when  he  had  been  satiated  with  the  pleasure 
which  women  bestow,  he  wished  to  interfere  in  business.  His  mother 
had  then  the  art  to  persuade  him  to  dedicate  his  life  to  religion ; and 
having  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  her  spiritual  guide  ( guru ) Ha- 
ripa  a religious  mendicant,  (yogi)  of  remarkable  sanctity,  this  prince, 
changed  from  voluptuousness  to  superstition,  adopted  the  same  manner 
of  life  with  his  instructor,  and  is  supposed  to  be  now  wandering  in  the 
forests.  The  people  of  Kamrup  are  still  frequently  entertained  by  the 
songs  of  itinerant  hards  of  the  low  castes  called  yogi,  who  repeat  the  poem 
called  Sibergit,  which  gives  an  account  of  Gopichondro,  of  his  pious 
resignation  of  power,  and  the  lamentations  of  his  hundred  wives,  who  by 
no  means  approved  of  his  change  of  life.  This  song  is  in  the  vulgar 
language,  and  its  repetition  occupies  four  or  five  Hindu  hours  for  two 
days. 

As  the  father  is  praised  by  the  Hindus  for  his  piety,  his  son  Horo- 
chondro,  or  Bhovochondro  as  his  name  is  here  more  usually  pro- 
nounced, is  given  as  an  example  of  stupidity,  who  with  his  minister  Go- 
vochondro  did  nothing  like  other  people,  and  turned  night  into  day, 
and  day  into  night.  Many  examples  of  their  stupidity  are  related  to  serve 
as  amusement  to  the  youth  of  Bengal ; but  the  raja  seems  to  have  lived 
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in  considerable  splendour,  and  without  fear,  while  the  works  of  his  rela- 
tion Sora  and  of  his  tributary  Benna  show,  that  his  dependents  had 
considerable  power,  and  did  not  require  fortresses  to  enable  them  to 
live  in  security.  After  the  death  of  Bhovochondro  there  came  a 
Pala  raja  of  the  same  family  who  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
dynasty  that  I shall  have  next  occasion  to  mention,  although  it  is  more 
probable  that  a period  of  anarchy  intervened. 

The  princes  of  the  dynasty  of  Dhormo  Pal  are  supposed  to  have 
been  Khyotriyos ; yet  this  seems  doubtful.  The  lady  Moynawote  had 
not  a brahman  for  a spiritual  guide,  but  this  important  office  was  held 
by  a yogi,  that  is  a Sudra  dedicated  to  a religious  life ; and  there  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the  yogis  who  repeat  the  songs,  are  descendants 
of  this  kind  of  priesthood,  who  were  degraded  by  Songkor  Aciiaryo, 
and  who  reject  the  brahmans  as  spiritual  guides,  although  in  order  to 
procure  a miserable  existence  they  have  now  betaken  themselves  to 
weaving,  burning  lime,  and  other  low  employments.  In  the  south  of 
India  they  collect  and  vend  drugs,  and  pretend  to  practise  physic,  but 
are  equally  obstinate  in  rejecting  the  instruction  of  the  sacred  orders. 

With  regard  to  the  next  dynasty  there  is  greater  certainty,  although 
as  usual  the  chronology  is  attended  with  many  difficulties.  According 
to  tradition  there  was  a brahman  whose  name  is  unknown,  but  who  had 
a servant  that  tended  his  cattle,  no  one  knows  where.  According  to 
some  this  servant  was  an  infidel  ( osur ) most  probably  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Tripura  ; but  concerning  this  different  persons  are  not  exactly 
agreed,  and  some  allege  that  it  was  his  mother  who  was  of  the  impure 
race,  and  that  she  bore  her  son  while  in  the  service  of  the  brahman. 
Many  complaints  were  lodged  against  this  fellow,  and  his  master  one 
day  was  desired  to  view  him  asleep  while  his  cattle  were  permitted  to 
destroy  the  crops  of  the  neighbours.  The  brahman  was  advancing  with 
a determination  to  bestow  the  merited  punishment,  when  he  observed  the 
lines  on  the  naked  feet  of  his  servant,  and  immediately  by  his  profound 
skill  in  the  most  noble  science  of  Samudrik  Jyotishi,  knew  that  the 
sleeper  would  become  a prince.  On  this  discovery  the  brahman  paid 
him  all  due  respect,  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  perform  any  low 
office,  and  shewed  him  still  more  kindness  by  disclosing  the  certainty 
of  his  future  greatness ; the  servant  in  return  promised  that  when  he  be- 
came a prince,  the  brahman  should  be  his  chief  minister,  ( Patro).  Ac- 
cordingly some  time  afterwards,  it  is  not  known  how,  he  became  king, 
and  is  said  to  have  destroyed  Pala,  the  successor  of  Horochoxdro. 
This,  however,  as  I have  before  observed,  is  rather  doubtful ; and  Katn- 
mp  in  the  interval  had  probably  fallen  into  a state  of  anarchy  favorable 
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for  an  upstart,  and  was  overrun  by  various  rude  tribes,  Koch,  Mech, 
Garo,  Kachhari , JRabha,  Hcijong,  Tripura,  Bhot , and  Nepcha,  who 
neither  spoke  the  language  of  Bengal,  nor  had  adopted  the  religion  of 
the  brahmans,  although  numerous  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  from  the 
violence  of  Sultan  Jalaluddin,  as  mentioned  in  my  account  of  Dinaj- 
pur,  and  had  diffused  some  degree  of  instruction,  or  at  least  had 
preserved  the  little  improvement  that  had  been  made  in  former  dynasties. 

The  new  raja  seems  to  have  been  much  guided  by  his  minister  the 
brahman,  assumed  a Hindu  title  Nilodhiuoj,  and  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  the  sacred  order.  For  this  purpose  a colony  of  brahmans 
were  introduced  from  Maithilo,  and  from  thence  we  may  perhaps  infer 
the  country  of  the  minister.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  earlier  colony  of 
brahmans  in  Kamrup  than  this  from  Maithilo,  and  the  great  merits  of 
the  prince  were  rewarded  by  elevating  his  tribe  called  Khyen  to  the 
dignity  of  the  pure  Hindu.  It  is,  indeed,  contended  by  Rajbongsis, 
that  Nilodhwoj  was  of  their  caste,  and  that  the  Khyen  were  only  his 
servants,  begotten  by  Rajbongsis  on  prostitutes  of  the  Khyotriyo  tribe; 
but  it  seems  highly  improbable  that  the  raja  would  procure  the  dignity  of 
pure  birth  for  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  his  servants,  while  his  own 
family  remained  in  the  impure  tribe  of  Rajbongsi,  the  origin  of  which 
seems  to  me  of  a later  date. 

The  raja  having  settled  his  government  built  a city  called  Komotapur , 
and  his  successors  took  the  title  of  Komoteswor  or  lords  of  Komota, 
while  the  title  of  Komoteswari,  or  lady  of  Komota,  was  bestowed  on 
the  family  deity,  a female  spirit,  as  usual,  delighting  in  blood. 

As  each  raja  of  this  family  claimed  his  right  to  govern  on  the  autho- 
rity of  some  miracle,  it  was  discovered  by  Ciiokrodhwoj,  the  second 
prince,  that  Bhogodatto  had  received  from  Sib  an  amulet  flcoboj) 
which  rendered  him  invulnerable,  and  which  he  usually  wore  on  his  arm 
In  the  hurry  of  preparation  for  battle,  this  amulet  had  been  left  behind, 
on  the  day  when  Bhogodatto  was  killed,  and  lay  concealed  near  II a s- 
tinapur  until  the  time  of  Chokrodhwoj,  when  this  prince  was  informed 
in  a dream  how  the  amulet  might  be  found,  and  that  it  was  to  be  wor- 
shipped as  representing  Komoteswori,  as  it  is  to  this  day. 

During  this  dynasty  the  office  of  chief  minister  ( Patro ) seems  to 
have  been  hereditary  as  well  as  the  regal  dignity,  and  the  brahman  and 
his  descendants  occupied  a fortress  contiguous  to  the  walls  of  the  city ; 
but  the  government  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  secure,  as  not  only 
the  royal  palace  and  the  residence  of  the  minister,  but  several  houses  of 
inferior  personages  seem  to  have  been  fortified,  although  situated  within 
the  immense  works  by  which  the  city  was  surrounded. 
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Chokrodhwoj  was  succeeded  by  Nilambor,  the  third  and  last 
prince  of  the  family.  His  dominions  are  said  to  have  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  Kamrup  and  included  part  of  Motsyo  ; for  the  fort  at 
Ghoraghat  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  erecting.  Numerous  public 
works,  especially  magnificent  roads,  are  attributed  to  this  prince,  who 
from  thence  seems  to  have  governed  his  country  with  attention,  but  the 
circumstances  related  concerning  his  overthrow  are  accompanied  with 
traits  of  the  most  savage  barbarity. 

Whether  from  a natural  suspiciousness  of  temper  or  from  an  uncom- 
mon accuracy  of  observing  such  circumstances,  the  raja  on  entering  his 
women’s  apartments  one  day  observed  traces,  which  convinced  him,  that 
a man  had  been  there.  He  was  immediately  inflamed  with  jealousy,  and 
having  sent  people  to  watch,  a young  brahman,  son  of  Sochi  Potro 
the  prime  minister,  was  soon  caught  attempting  to  enter  the  royal  apart- 
ments and  to  dishonor  his  master.  He  was  taken  before  the  king,  put 
privately  to  death,  and  part  of  his  body  was  prepared  for  food.  His 
father,  having  been  invited  to  a grand  entertainment  given  by  the  king 
eat  of  his  son’s  body ; for  in  Kamrup  the  brahmans  are  allowed  great 
liberties  in  their  diet.  After  he  had  satiated  himself  with  this  monstrous 
food,  the  king  showed  him  his  son’s  head,  and  informed  him  of  the  crime 
and  of  what  he  had  been  eating.  The  minister  is  said  to  have  acted 
with  a presence  of  mind  well  suited  for  such  an  occasion.  He  said,  that 
his  son  had  no  doubt  deserved  any  punishment ; but  as  the  king  had  made 
him  eat  such  a horrid  repast,  that  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  his 
service,  but  would  retire  from  the  world,  and  dedicate  himself  to  the 
duties  of  a religious  mendicant.  By  this  stratagem  he  was  allowed  to 
retire,  and  having  assumed  the  habit  of  a sonnyashi,  immediately  left 
Kamrup.  His  first  object  now  was  to  procure  revenge,  and  he  proceeded 
without  delay  to  Gaur,  when  he  laid  before  the  Moslem  king  informa- 
tion, that  was  followed  by  an  attack  on  Nilambor.  For  some  time  how- 
ever the  invasion  did  not  seem  likely  to  terminate  in  success ; for  after  a 
siege  of  12  years  the  Moslem  had  made  no  impression  on  the  works  of 
Komotapur.  Although  the  length  of  the  siege  is  probably  exceedingly 
exaggerated  by  tradition,  its  issue  probably  continued  long  doubtful ; for 
the  invading  army  had  evidently  fortified  its  camp  with  much  care.  The 
place  is  said  to  have  been  taken  at  length  by  stratagem,  or  rather  by  the 
most  abominable  treachery.  The  Muhammadan  commander  informed 
the  king  by  message,  that  having  lost  all  hopes  of  taking  the  place,  he 
was  desirous  of  making  peace,  and  leaving  the  country  on  the  most 
friendly  terms.  This  having  been  accepted,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
ladies  of  the  Moslem  chiefs  should  pay  their  respects  to  the  queen.  This 
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also  was  received  as  a mark  of  polite  attention,  and  a number  of  covered 
litters  were  admitted  into  the  women  s apartments  within  the  citadel.  In 
place  of  Moslem  ladies  these  litters  contained  arms,  and  the  bearers 
were  soldiers,  who  immediately  on  gaining'  admission  seized  their  wea- 
pons, and  secured  the  person  of  the  raja,  who  was  put  into  an  iron  cage 
in  order  to  afford  amusement  for  the  sultan  and  populace  of  Gaur ; 
on  the  way  he  contrived  to  escape,  and  has  ever  since  remained  con. 
cealed. 

The  Muhammadans  of  Ghoraghat  attribute  the  destruction  of  Nilam- 
eor  to  their  favorable  saint  Ismael  G’azi  of  whom  I have  given  an 
account  in  the  report  concerning  Dinajpur.  By  the  Moslems  of  this 
district  he  is  considered  as  a chief  of  saints,  and  several  places  of  wor- 
ship are  erected  to  his  memory,  or  over  precious  relics  that  belonged  to 
his  person.  But  this  reverence  has  probably  induced  them  to  magnify 
the  conquests  of  Ismael  who  governed  Ghoraghat  in  the  reign  o^ 
Nasrat  Shah  ; a prince  whose  reign  commenced  about  the  year  of  our 
era  1523,  which  seems  to  be  somewhat  too  late  for  the  destruction  of 
Komotctpur. 

In  the  manuscript  account  of  Bengal,  which  I procured  at  Maldeh,  it 
js  said,  that  the  sultan  Hoseyn,  immediate  predecessor  of  Nasrat, 
conquered  Kamrup,  and  killed  its  king  Karup  Narain,  son  of  Mal- 
kongyar,  son  of  Sada  Lukhymon,  and  I have  no  doubt,  that  these 
are  the  same  persons  with  the  three  princes  of  Komotapur  ; for  the  Hin- 
du rajas  have  so  many  titles,  that  one  person  may  choose  to  call  them  by 
a name  totally  different  from  that  which  another  person  may  choose  to 
employ ; and  the  time  of  the  events  will  not  admit  of  our  supposing 
that  a dynasty  intervened  between  that  destroyed  by  Hoseyn,  and  the 
one  which  now  governs  the  small  portion  of  Kamrup  that  retains  some 
degree  of  independence. 

In  the  short  account  of  Assam  published  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  which  seems  to  me  more  accurate  than  the  commen- 
tator is  willing  to  admit,  it  is  stated,  that  Huseyn  Shah,  a king  of 
Bengal,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Assam,  in  which  he  had  at  first 
considerable  success.  The  raja  retired  to  the  mountains,  and  the  son  of 
the  king  was  left  with  a large  army  to  keep  possession  of  the  country. 
In  the  rainy  season  the  raja  descended  into  the  plains,  and  destroyed  the 
whole  invading  army,  who  were  all  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  (A. 
R.  II.  p.  180).  It  was  probably  this  rash  expedition,  which  frustrated 
the  conquest  of  Komotapur,  and  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  Moslems 
to  retire,  after  a possession  of  one  or  two  years.  Indeed  the  traditions  of 
the  Hindus  state,  that  they  made  no  stay  at  Komotapur , but  retreated 
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immediately  with  what  booty  they  could  procure.  This,  however,  seem3 
improbable,  and  I shall  have  occasion  to  show,  that  within  the  walls  of 
Komota  there  are  probable  traces  of  the  Moslems  having  begun  very 
considerable  works,  which  have  been  broken  otf  unfinished ; it  is  there- 
fore probable  that  Nilambor  was  destroyed  by  Hoseyn  Shah  in  person, 
and  he  begun  to  reign  about  forty  years  before  the  usurpation  of  Sher 
Shah,  or  about  the  year  1496  of  our  era.  The  conquests  therefore  of 
Ismael  G’azi  must  be  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Ghoragliat,  and  per- 
haps he  did  no  more  than  retain  these  small  portions  of  the  conquests 
made  by  the  sultan  Hoseyn,  where  he  founded  the  city  named  after 
Nasrat,  the  successor  of  that  prince. 

The  overthrow  of  Nilambor  is  looked  upon  by  the  natives  as  a most 
unfortunate  event.  In  the  Yogini  Tontro,  it  is  told,  that  in  the  time  of 
Norok,  a most  holy  person,  Vosishtho  Moni  went  to  the  temple  of 
Kamakhya  and  wras  refused  admittance  by  the  infidel  guardian.  As  such 
persons  conscious  of  their  worth  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  a great  deal  too 
irascible,  Vosishtho  prayed  that  the  temple  might  be  deprived  of  all 
dignity,  which  accordingly  would  have  immediately  happened,  had  not  the 
goddess  of  love  (Kamakhya)  made  a complaint  to  Siva,  who  although 
he  could  not  entirely  prevent  the  effects  of  the  holy  man’s  imprecation 
(sang  pon ) ; yet  postponed  the  completion  until  the  destruction  of 
Komotapur,  and  he  ordered,  that  this  degradation  should  continue  only 
until  the  restoration  of  the  Komoteswar,  who,  as  I have  said,  is  supposed 
to  be  still  alive,  and  his  return  is  anxiously  and  eagerly  expected  by  the 
people  of  Kamrup,  as  some  of  the  events  which  are  prophecied  to  pre- 
cede the  restoration,  have  already  come  to  pass.  On  that  happy  occasion 
the  goddess  of  delight  will  be  restored  to  full  glory,  and  the  four  nations 
of  usurpers  who  now  share  Kamrup,  will  be  extirpated  by  mutual 
slaughter.  These  nations  are  the  Ploo  ! or  Bhoteas  ; the  Sanrnar  or 
Assamese  ; the  Kuvach  or  Koch,  who  govern  Vihar  ; and  the  Yovew  or 
barbarians  of  the  west,  who,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  Yogini 
Tontro,  are  descendants  of  Haihoyo  and  Talojonggho,  two  Klioyotri- 
yos,  who  on  account  of  cowardice  were  degraded  and  prohibited  from 
eating  pure  food,  and  from  following  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas. 

Two  brothers  named  Chondon  and  Modon,  after  the  overthrow  of 
Nilambor,  established  a short  government  of  eight  years  at  a place 
called  Norolovas,  which  now  is  under  the  government  of  the  Deb  raja, 
and  is  about  thirty  miles  north  from  Komotapur.  This  power  was  not 
only  transient,  but  seems  to  have  extended  to  no  great  distance,  and  the 
parts  of  Kamrup  that  were  not  retained  by  the  Moslems,  seem  to  have 
fallen  again  into  anarchy  under  the  chiefs  of  the  rude  tribes,  which  I 
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formerly  mentioned.  Among  these  by  far  the  most  powerful  were  the 
Koch,  who  had  a number  of  chiefs,  at  first  independent,  but  who  gradu- 
ally united  under  the  authority  of  one  of  themselves  named  Hajo.  He 
seems  to  have  been  a person  of  great  vigour,  and  reduced  under  his 
government  the  whole  of  this  district  except  Ghoraghat,  together  with 
most  of  that  portion  of  Assam  which  is  included  in  the  government  of 
Gohati  or  Kamrup.  He  had  no  children,  except  two  daughters  Hira 
and  Jira. 

Hira,  before  the  rise  of  her  family,  had  been  married  to  a certain 
Herya,  who  is  said  to  have  been  of  the  impure  tribe  called  Mech. 
Whether  Jira  was  married  or  not  is  not  known,  but  she  had  a son 
named  Sisu,  while  her  sister  bore  a son  named  Visu.  The  former  is 
said  to  be  ancestor  of  several  branches  of  the  family  that  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  company;  but  Visu  succeeded  to  the  whole  power  of  his 
grandfather.  As  he  was  not  contented  with  the  instruction  of  the 
Kolitas,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  original  priesthood  of  his  tribe, 
nor  with  the  learning  of  the  brahmans  of  Maithilo,  who  had  been  for- 
merly introduced,  he  procured  some  men  of  piety  ( Baidiks ) from  Sri- 
hotto,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  Kamrupi  brahmans,  and  these  form 
the  second  colony  of  the  sacred  order  that  has  settled  in  this  country. 

To  this  era  may  probably  be  referred  the  composition,  or  as  the  Hin- 
dus would  say  the  publication  of  many,  or  most  of  the  hooks  called 
Tontros  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  communicated  by  the  god  Siva 
to  his  wife  Parboti  about  5000  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  these  compositions  the  Yogini  Tontro  I am  indeed  informed,  men 
tions  the  amours  of  Hira  and  the  government  of  her  son ; nor  is  there 
any  doubt  that  Kamrup  is  usually  considered  as  the  grand  source  of  this 
system  of  magic,  and  the  period  between  the  time  of  Visu  and  of  his 
great-grandson  Porikhyit  seems  to  have  been  the  only  period,  when 
the  learning  of  the  brahmans  flourished  in  that  country.  The  doctrines 
contained  in  these  works  admit  of  many  indulgences  necessary  for  new 
converts,  and  to  enable  the  brahmans  to  share  in  the  pleasures  of  a most 
sensual  people ; and  they  inculcate  chiefly  the  worship  of  the  female  spirits 
that  are  appeased  with  blood,  which  was  the  original  worship  of  the  coun- 
try, and  which  has  now  become  very  generally  diffused  among  the  brah- 
mans of  Bengal,  with  whom  these  Tontros  are  in  the  highest  request. 

It  was  now  discovered  that  the  raja  was  not  a son  of  the  poor  barba- 
rian Herya;  but  that  his  mother  although  born  a Koch,  was  not  only 
of  a celestial  origin,  but  had  been  the  peculiar  favorite  of  the  god  Siva  ; 
who  had  passed  much  time  in  amorous  dalliance  with  the  damsel,  and 
was  the  actual  father  of  the  prince,  who  took  the  name  of  Vis  wo  Singho, 
c 2 
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and  bestowed  on  the  son  of  his  aunt  Jira  that  of  Siva  Singho  ; and 
this  prince  also  claimed  for  his  mother,  the  honor  of  the  most  intimate 
favor  of  the  god,  whose  name  he  bore. 

Although  the  Yogini  Tontro  calls  the  father  of  Hira  a barbarian 
(Allechchho);  yet  it  has  been  discovered,  that  the  Koch  were  notin 
fact  an  impure  tribe,  as  had  been  in  general  supposed ; but  were  descended 
from  some  Khyotriyos,  who  had  fled  into  Kamrup,  and  the  adjacent 
country  of  Chin,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  violence  of  Porosuram, 
when  that  deity  pursued  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  gave  their  territories 
to  the  brahmans.  In  the  exile  the  descendants  of  the  Khyotriyos  had 
departed  from  many  parts  of  the  Hindu  law  ; and  on  this  account  were 
considered  impure.  This  seems  to  be  exactly  the  same  story,  which  Sir 
William  Jones  quotes  (A.  R.  II.  page  368),  from  the  Institutes  of 
Menu,  and  on  the  authority  of  which  he  deduced  the  origin  of  the  Chi- 
nese from  the  Hindus.  The  features  both  of  Chinese  and  Koch  seem 
to  me  insuperable  objections  against  that  theory ; and  I have  no  doubt, 
that  both  the  passage  of  Menu  and  the  fable  of  the  Koch  are  equally 
founded  on  national  vanity,  which,  however  unbecoming  in  a lawyer  or 
philosopher  like  Menu,  is  excusable  enough  in  the  Koch,  who  anions' 
the  people  w ith  whom  it  is  their  fortune  to  live,  are  naturally  desirous  of 
procuring  some  means  of  being  raised  from  the  dregs  of  impurity.  On 
this  pretended  descent  the  Koch,  or  at  least  all  of  them  that  have  adopted 
the  Hindu  religion  and  have  relinquished  their  impure  practices,  assume 
the  title  of  Rajbongsis,  or  descendants  of  princes;  and  the  other  rude 
tribes  of  Kamrup  and  Chin,  such  as  3Iech  and  Hajong,  who  have  fol- 
lowed their  example  in  religion,  have  assumed  the  same  title.  All  the 
descendants  of  Hira,  still  farther  elated  by  their  supposed  divine  origin, 
assume  the  title  of  Deb  or  Lord,  and  all  the  reigning  princes  of  the 
family  claim  the  title  of  Narayon ; which  among  the  Hindus  is  one  of 
the  names  of  the  supreme  deity. 

Viswo  Singho  was  so  weak  as  to  divide  his  dominions  between  two 
sons  Naro  Narayon  and  Sukladiiwoy.  The  former  obtained  the 
country  west  from  the  Chhannokosh,  the  latter  obtained  the  country 
east  from  that  river,  together  with  both  sides  of  the  Hrohmnputro.  I 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  this  branch  of  the  family  which 
was  the  most  considerable. 

Suklodhwoy  seems  to  have  governed  without  any  remarkable  event, 
and  left  his  dominions  to  his  son  Roghu  Dev  Narayon.  He  had  two 
sons  PorikhyitN.  and  another*,  who  as  an  appanage  obtained  Doroug 
which  his  descendants  still  retain  under  the  kings  of  Assam.  Porikhyit 
* Bollit  Narayon. 
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however,  prudently  retained  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole,  and  lived  at 
Gilajhar  on  the  west  side  of  the  Godadhor  where  the  only  remains  to 
be  seen,  although  the  place  is  also  called  Atharo  Kotha,  or  eighteen 
castles,  clearly  evince  the  small  improvement  which  his  people  had  made 
in  the  arts  \ but  his  court  seems  to  have  flourished  in  learning,  and  /GO 
brahmans  are  said  to  have  resided  at  his  capital. 

When  Abul  Fazil  composed  the  Ayin  Akbery,  the  sub-division 
of  the  kingdom  of  Viswo  Singho  was  not  known  at  Delhi;  although  in 
all  probability  it  had  recently  taken  place.  From  prudential  motives  it 
had  perhaps  been  carefully  concealed,  and  the  two  branches  of  the  family 
lived  in  an  amity  that  was  absolutely  necessary  for  their  safety.  Abul 
Fazil  says  that  “ north  from  Bengal  is  the  province  of  Cooch  (Koch) 
the  chief  of  which  commands  1000  horse  and  100,000  foot  (the  usual 
oriental  exaggeration).  Kamrup,  which  is  also  called  Kamtah  ( Komota 
the  old  capital)  makes  a part  of  his  dominion.”  Soon  after  this,  how- 
ever it  is  said,  that  the  Muhammadan  governor  of  Dhaka  discovered 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  became  very  urgent  with  Porikhyjt  for 
tribute.  The  raja  being  afraid  did  not  absolutely  refuse  to  comply,  but 
in  order  to  procure  favorable  terms  was  advised  to  undertake  a journey 
to  Agra , where  he  was  kindly  received,  and  procured  an  order  from  the 
king,  directing  the  governor  to  take  whatever  tribute  the  raja  chose  to 
offer.  On  returning  to  Dacca,  the  raja  who  was  totally  ignorant  of  hu- 
man affairs,  and  of  the  immensity  of  the  sum  offered  20,000,000  of  ru- 
pees and  returned  to  his  capital  highly  satisfied  with  his  conduct.  When 
his  minister  (Patro ) explained  to  him  the  nature  of  the  promise  which 
he  had  made,  the  poor  raja  was  thrown  into  consternation,  and  again  set 
out  for  Agra,  taking  his  minister  with  him,  in  order  to  avoid  such  mis- 
takes. Unfortunately  he  died  by  the  way  and  the  Moslems,  in  the  mean 
time,  took  possession  of  the  country,  in  order  to  recover  the  money  that 
had  been  promised*.  The  minister  proceeded  to  court,  where  after  some 
trouble  he  was  appointed  kanungoe  or  register  of  the  country,  which 
was  divided  into  four  sirkars.  Uttro  Kul  or  Dhengkiri  north  of  the 
JBrohmoputro,  Dokhin  Kul  south  of  the  same,  Benggalbhumi  west  of 
the  Brohmoputro,  and  Kamrup  proper  called  so  as  containing  Gohati, 
the  most  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  The  brother  of  Porikhyit 
was  confirmed  in  his  government  of  Dorong,  and  Chondro  Narayon, 
the  son  of  the  unfortunate  raja,  received  very  large  estates  which  his 
descendants  still  retain  as  subjects.  These  I shall  afterwards  have  occa- 
sion to  mention.  Large  estates  were  also  given  to  the  new  kanungoe 
from  whose  family  papers  these  accounts  are  taken. 

■*  Porikhyit’s  descendants  are  the  rajas  of  Bijnte  according  to  the  records  of 
the  Durrang  family. 
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The  Moslem  army  took  possession  of  the  counti-y  about  the  year  1009 
of  the  Bengal  era,  that  is  A.  D.  1 603  or  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Akber.  A Mogul  general  (Fouzdar)  resided  at  Ranggamati,  and 
the  country  is  said  for  many  years  to  have  undergone  considerable  im- 
provements, especially  under  the  government  of  a certain  noble  Hindu 
named  Manosingho. 

The  usual  desire  of  encroachment,  however,  induced  the  Moslems  in 
the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  to  invade  Assam,  the  limits  of  which  were  then 
very  narrow,  but  the  people  were  fierce  of  their  independence,  were  in- 
vigorated by  a nourishing  diet  and  strong  drink,  and  their  princes  still 
retained  their  energy  of  mind  and  had  not  sunk  under  the  enervating 
and  unceasing  ceremonies  of  the  Hindu  doctrine.  The  Mogul  army 
under  Meer  Jumla  was  completely  destroyed,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  cede  to  the  Assamese  the  whole  of  Sirkar  Kamrup,  and  a portion  of 
Uttorkul  and  Dokhyin  Kul,  which  have  ever  since  been  placed  under  the 
management  of  a great  Assamese  officer,  and  form  the  government  of 
Kamrup,  which  is  about  a third  part  of  the  whole  kingdom.  After  a 
residence  of  73  years,  the  Muhammadans  withdrew  the  (Foujdari)  go- 
vernment of  Ranggamati,  and  placed  the  station  of  the  governor  of  the 
frontier  at  Ghoraghat,  as  I have  mentioned  in  my  account  of  Dinaje- 
pur.  Still,  however,  an  officer  dignified  with  the  title  of  Nawab  resided 
at  Ranggamati  with  some  troops ; but  it  seemed  to  have  been  the  wish 
of  the  Mogul  government  to  encourage  the  growth  of  forests  and  reeds, 
which  might  serve  as  a check  to  the  incursions  of  the  Assamese ; and 
nothing  was  required  of  the  chiefs  descended  from  Porikhyit,  nor  from 
the  zemindars  of  the  hilly  countries,  but  a tribute  in  a great  measure 
nominal. 

The  conversion  of  the  kings  of  Assam  to  the  doctrines  of  the  brah- 
mans of  Bengal,  which  happened  soon  after  the  overthrow  of  Meer 
Jumla  seems  to  have  put  a total  stop  to  their  enterprise,  and  the  petty 
chiefs,  who  remained  nominally  under  the  authority  of  the  nawab  of 
Ranggamati,  would  have  been  entirely  uninterrupted  in  cutting  each 
other’s  throats,  and  in  reducing  the  country  to  a desert,  had  not  they  been 
assisted  by  the  Bhoteas,  who  brought  several  of  them  under  their  au- 
thority and  continued  advancing,  when  the  Company’s  gigantic  power 
put  a stop  to  all  petty  attacks  of  that  nature.  A tolerably  settled  fron- 
tier has  been  obtained ; there  are  some  appearances  of  a regular  govern- 
ment, and  cultivation  is  beginning  to  revive,  although  it  is  still  much 
retarded  by  the  constant  squabbles  of  the  chiefs,  and  the  liberty  which 
they  take  of  dictating  to  all  who  reside  on  their  property. 

I shall  now  finish  this  historical  view  with  an  account  of  the  western 
division  of  Viswo  Singiio’s  dominions,  which  fell  to  the  share  of  his  son 
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Noro  Narain.  This  division  comprehended  the  whole  northern  parts 
from  the  Chhonnokosh  to  the  Molicinanda,  and  from  Sirkar  Gliora- 
ghat  to  the  mountains  of  Shotan,  being-  a very  fertile  tract  of  country 
about  90  miles  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  and  60  miles  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W. 
The  north-west  extremity  of  this  territory  was  settled  on  the  descendants 
of  Si  vo  Singho  the  son  of  Ji r a,  the  grand-aunt  of  N A ro  N.  from  among 
whom  the  rajas  were  hound  to  choose  their  chief  ministers  ( Raykot J. 
This  portion,  as  producing  an  income  of  32,000  rupees  a year,  was  called 
Bottrishazni  f Batis  hazari  R.J  but  the  general  name  given  to  the 
principality  was  Vihar,  as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  voluptuous  in- 
tercourse between  Siva  and  the  daughters  of  Hajo.  In  order  to  distin- 
guish this  Vihar  from  the  large  territory  of  the  same  name  near  Patna 
it  has  been  usual  to  call  it  Koch  Vihar  ( Coos  Beyhar,  Renn.^  ; but 
all  remembrance  of  the  Koch  is  disagreeable  to  its  princes,  and  at  their 
capital  all  additional  appellations  given  to  Vihar  are  considered  as  ex- 
ceedingly uncourtly*. 

The  following  is  the  succession  of  these  princes  ; but  among  these 
after  the  fifth  generation  are  some  sons  by  adoption,  and  some  co-lateral, 
and  it  is  alleged  illegitimate  successors,  of  which  I have  been  able  to 
procure  no  satisfactory  account : 1st  Noro  N.,  2nd  Lokhymi  N.,  3rd 
VerN.,  4th  Pran  N.,  5th  Mod  N.,  6th  Vosudev  N.,  7th  Mohindro  N., 
8thDiNoN.,  9th  Rupo  N.f,  10th  Upendro  N«,  11th  Devendro  N., 
12th  Dhairjyendro  N.,  13th  Rajendro  N.,  14th  Dhorendro  N., 
15th  Vijendro  N.J,  16th  Khogendro  N.§,  17th  Horendro  N.,  the 

* The  name  of  Kusha  vihar  is  doubtless  derived,  though  the  people  now  know 
nothing  of  it,  from  the  Buddhist  monastery  or  vihara  which  existed  there  in  ancient 
times,  as  did  the  province  of  Behdr  from  another  monastery  near  Gaya,  or  at  Behdr. 

We  kuow  from  M.  Csoma’s  Life  of  Sha'kya  (As.  Res.  XX.  310),  that  this  Muni 
died  at  Kusha  the  capital  of  Kamrup,  (so  called  from  the  Kusha  grass  for  which  it 
was  famous:)  and  that  the  Chaitya  “ of  the  head  ornament”  was  distant  about 
four  miles  from  the  pair  of  sal  trees  near  this  town,  under  which  he  expired  (p.  3ll) ; 
for  says  Kungavo — “ in  all  the  space  from  the  city  of  Kusha  to  the  river  Yig-ddn,  (the 
Toreslia?)  from  the  grove  of  the  sdl trees  to  the  Chaitya,  12  miles  in  circumference,  there 
is  not  a single  spot  which  is  not  occupied  by  wise  gods  of  great  power — some  rolling 
on  the  ground,  some  wringing  their  hands,  uttering  ejaculations,  some  oppressed  by 
great  sorrow,  sit  still,  and  some  depending  on  religion  say,  ‘ The  lord  who  in- 
structed us  in  many  things  that  were  pleasing,  agreeable  and  delightful  to  the  heart, 
has  been  delivered  from  pain!”  It  would  be  very  desirable  to  examine  the  site 
and  remains  of  the  Kusha-viliara  minutely,  as  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
place  whose  champions  contended  for  the  possession  of  Buddha's  relics  with  the  eight 
chief  powers  of  India,  must  have  been  at  that  time,  and  long  after,  a town  of  great 
importance.  The  rich  valley  of  Assam  was  probably  then  what  it  seems  again  des- 
tined to  become  in  a few  years. — Ed. 

+ An  usurper,  only  reigned  a few  days  or  weeks.  J Dhairjyendro  N.  restored  ? 

§ Khogendro,  was  the  Nazir  deo  who  actually  governed  the  country  but 
never  assumed  the  title  of  nija. 
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reigning  prince.  By  the  natives  he  is  considered  as  a very  pious  per- 
son, for  he  pays  no  attention  to  business,  but  passes  the  whole  of  his 
time  in  retirement  and  as  is  supposed,  much  of  it  in  prayers  ; and  as  he 
lays  out  much  money  in  supporting  men  dedicated  to  a religious  life,  of 
course  his  temporal  affairs  are  not  flourishing,  and  his  people  would 
probably  suffer  less,  were  he  more  attentive  to  their  government ; for  he 
is  said  to  be  desirous  of  rendering  justice.  At  present  the  whole 
management  of  the  country  is  left  to  strangers,  who  are  alleged  to  be 
mere  sharks,  but  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Rajbongsis  are  like  their  prince  ; 
no  one  is  said  to  be  either  able  or  willing  to  attend  to  business.  It  is 
supposed  by  the  natives  that  the  gods  have  bestowed  an  extraordinary 
reward  on  the  virtue  of  the  raja.  He  has  50  wives,  and  it  is  commonly 
reported,  and  gravely  asserted  to  be  believed,  that  all  these  ladies  have 
often,  in  the  course  of  one  day,  received  the  most  intimate  proof  of  the 
raja’s  affection  and  extraordinary  vigour.  The  accounts  which  I have 
heard  of  this  chief  from  Europeans,  who  were  all  acquainted  with  him, 
differ  a good  deal  from  the  above,  and  represent  him  as  a poor  creature 
exhausted  by  drunkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  Vihar  rajas  reckon  by  the  era  of  their  ancestor  Vis  wo,  and  sup- 
pose that  he  began  in  the  Bengal  year  916  or  A.  D.  1509.  This  is 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  that  Hoseyn  Shah  destroyed 
Komotapur  after  a long  siege,  as  he  began  about  1496  ; especially  if 
we  suppose,  that  a long  anarchy  took  place  between  the  governments  of 
Nilambor  and  Viswo.  I can  only  suppose  that  Hajo  immediately  af- 
ter the  retreat  of  the  Moslems  began  to  acquire  great  power,  and  that 
the  era  begins  with  the  independence  of  the  country,  in  place  of  being 
reckoned  from  the  reign  of  Viswo,  the  impure  Hajo  being  considered 
by  the  descendants  of  the  gods  as  an  unworthy  connection.  It  must  far- 
ther be  observed,  that  from  an  inscription  on  a temple  erected  by  Pran 
Narayon,  the  great-grandson  of  Viswo,  that  prince  was  alive  in  the 
year  of  Salcadityo  1587  or  A.  D.  1665,  so  that  five  reigns  according  to 
the  era  of  Viswo,  occupied  156  years  while  the  thirteen  following  reigns 
have  only  occupied  144  years.  It  must  be  also  observed,  that  the  era  of 
Viswo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  use  in  the  year  1665,  and  is  a 
recent  invention  which  can  have  no  great  authority  ; yet  I do  not  think 
it  much  antedated,  as  the  government  of  Porikhyit,  a great-grandson 
of  Viswo,  was  destroyed  in  the  year  1603. 

After  the  division  of  their  territory  into  two  principalities,  the  Koch, 
sensible  of  their  weakness,  are  said  to  have  erected  a line  of  fortifications 
along  their  southern  frontier.  This  still  remains,  and  is  attributed  to 
Mod,  the  5th  prince  of  Vihar,  but  it  proved  an  effectual  protection  to 
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his  part  of  the  country  for  only  a very  short  period.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  18th  century  the  Muhammadans,  under  the  command  of  a 
certain  Ebadux  Khan,  were  able  to  wrest  from  his  descendants  the 
districts  which  in  the  Bengal  atlas  were  called  JBoodali  and  Rungpur  ; 
and,  as  if  they  had  conquered  the  whole,  erected  them  into  a new  sirkar 
called  Koch  Vihar  or  Kochar.  Indeed  it  comprehends  at  least  a third 
of  the  whole  principality,  and  that  by  far  the  most  improved,  although 
this  is  probably  owing,  in  a great  measure  to  its  change  of  masters. 

The  confusion  that  ensued  in  the  Mogul  government  secured  the  Vi- 
har family  from  farther  encroachment  on  that  side,  but  their  reduced 
state  now  exposed  them  to  the  depredations  of  Dev  raja  who  deprived 
them  of  one  half  of  their  remaining  territories.  The  attack  indeed  was 
on  the  point  of  proving  entirely  ruinous,  when  Dorpo  Dev  the  Raykot , 
or  hereditary  minister,  having  laid  aside  all  regard  to  his  duty,  rebelled 
against  his  sovereign  and  kinsman.  He  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Dev  raja,  and  ceded  to  him  a considerable  portion  of  the  Bo'tris- 
hazdri,  on  condition  of  being  supported  in  overthrowing  the  raja,  to 
whose  title  in  fact  there  were  some  objections.  Having  procured  troops 
from  Bhotan  he  invaded  Vihar.  The  raja  in  despair*  applied  for  as- 
sistance to  the  Company,  and  to  secure  protection  engaged  to  pay  one  half 
of  his  revenue.  Accordingly  in  1772  Captain  Jones  with  a battalion  of 
sepoys  routed  Dorpo  Dev,  who  took  refuge  in  Bhotan.  Captain  Jones 
followed  and  in  1773  took  the  fortress  of  Dolim  Koth,  on  which  the 
Dev  raja  and  Dorpo  sued  for  peace.  This  was  granted,  and  the  parts 
of  Bottris-liazdri  that  had  not  been  ceded  to  Bhotan , were  restored  to 
Dorpo  ; but  he  was  placed  exactly  on  the  same  footing  as  an  ordinary 
zemindar,  and  a revenue  was  fixed  on  his  lands,  while  he  lost  all  authority 
in  the  remnant  of  Vihar  which  does  not  now  exceed  one-third  of  its  ori- 
ginal dimensions,  and  pays  as  a tribute  what  is  supposed  to  be  one  half 
of  its  net  revenue.  In  settling  the  frontier  great  favor  and  lenity  seem 
to  have  been  shown  to  the  Bhoteahs,  probably  with  a view  of  gaining 
their  friendship  in  an  expectation  of  commercial  advantages,  that  would 
appear  to  be  chimerical  ; some  favor,  however,  has  also  be  n shown  to 
the  raja.  'When  the  Moslems  settled  their  new  conquest  of  sirkar 
Kooch  Vihar,  they  gave  the  zemindaries,  or  management  of  the  soil,  to 
various  officers  and  servants  of  the  raja,  by  whose  treachery  they  pro- 
bably had  been  assisted.  Among  these,  three  considerable  estates  were 
in  the  possession  of  a branch  of  the  family,  from  among  the  members  of 
which  the  Nazir  deo  or  commander  of  the  troops,  was  always  ap- 

* The  raja  was  carried  off  by  the  B/ioteas  and  the  Nazir  deo  applied  to  the 
English  Government, 
c 
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pointed  ; and  these  estates  had  been  granted  as  a part  of  the  means  by 
which  the  expense  of  the  army  was  to  be  defrayed.  The  descendants 
of  the  Nazir  deo  had  enjoyed  these  estates  from  the  time  of  the  Mos- 
lem conquest,  but  on  the  British  army  being  bound  by  treaty  to  defend 
the  country,  the  raja  represented  that  he  had  no  occasion  to  support  a 
military  establishment,  and  that  therefore  the  general  had  no  pretence 
for  keeping  lands  to  enable  him  to  maintain  soldiers.  It  has  been 
thought  just  to  allow  the  raja  to  enjoy  these  estates  as  a zemindar,  and 
to  receive  whatever  profits  may  be  derived  from  their  management.  The 
possession  which  the  Nazir  deo  had  obtained  from  the  Moslems  seems 
to  render  the  case  doubtful  ; but  the  claim  of  the  raja  is  certainly  pos- 
sessed of  great  weight*. 


* In  1788-89,  Messrs.  Mercer  and  Channet  were  appointed  to  investigate 
amongst  other  matters,  the  respective  claims  of  the  raja  and  Nazir  Deo.  From  the 
documents  presented  to  them  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  grounds  for  supposing 
that  the  Moslems  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  partition  of  the  couutry  into  three 
estates  between  the  Raja,  the  Nazir  Deo,  and  Dewan  Deo.  For  some  generations  the 
rajas  had  been  appointed  by  the  Nazir  Deo,  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  the  com- 
missioners that  the  Nazir  Deo’s  sanction  was  necessary  to  give  validity  to  the  en- 
thronement of  the  rdjas.  The  Nazir  Deo  claimed  a 9 anas  10  cowry  share  in  the  raj, 
and  though  this  may  seem  exorbitant,  yet  considering  the  power  of  the  Nazir  Deos 
as  commanders  in  chief,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  rajas,  who  were  entirely  indebted 
to  the  Nazir  Deos  for  their  thrones,  had  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  considerations 
proposed  by  the  Nazir  Deos.  The  commissioners  gave  no  opinion  on  the  respective 
claims,  bnt  merely  submitted  the  evidence  collected  by  them  to  Government.  Amongst 
the  documents  submitted,  are  the  accounts  of  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  raj 
from  1181  to  1189  B.  E.  or  during  the  period  of  the  reigns  of  the  two  preceding  rajas 
and  the  two  first  years  of  the  reign  of  the  present  raja.  In  these  accounts  the  col. 
lections  are  entered  in  the  names  of  the  three  sharers  according  to  their  respective 
shares,  and  the  disbursements  are  made  in  the  same  manner.  The  Company’s  tri- 
bute, which  is  expressly  for  the  maintenance  of  troops,  and  the  pay  of  the  retained 
Sebundies,  are  thus  made  general  charges  against  the  three  sharers,  not  against  the 
Nazir  Deo  alone  ; and  in  the  same  manner  are  charged  all  the  Durbar  charges  and 
charges  of  the  courts,  not  against  the  raja's  share  only.  This  seems  to  disprove  the 
raja’s  claim.  For  many  years  these  claims  were  under  discussion  with  our  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Nazir  was  obliged  to  be  satisfied,  until  they  were  settled,  with  a small 
estate  and  500  rupees  a month.  At  length  the  Government  on  a discovery  of  the 
raja’s  independence,  and  the  Nazir  Deo’s  subjection  to  him,  declined  to  interfere  and 
referred  the  claims  to  the  justice,  equity,  and  good  conscience  of  the  raja.  It  seems 
needless  to  add,  that  the  Nazir  Deo’s  claims  are  still  in  abeyance,  but  the  raja  has 
ever  since  been  endeavouring  to  recover  half  the  estate  settled  on  the  Nazir  Deo 
through  the  intercession  of  the  British  Government — F.  J. 
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List  of  Rdjas  of  Cooch  Behdr  of  the  Seebo  Bongso,  or  Siva  Dynasty. 

I5iO.  Bisso  Singh-— Founder  of  the  dynasty,  and  said  to  be  of  divine  origin  ; his 
brother  Seeso  Singh  Roycot,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Bykuntpur  rdjas. 

1553.  Nornarain,  son  of  Bisso  Singh,  whose  younger  brothers  were  Sookla- 
dudge,  Chillarai  and  Norsingh.  The  two  first  appear  to  have  invaded 
Assam,  and  the  present  rajas  of  Durrung  Bijnee  and  Beltollah  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Sookladudge  ; from  the  third  brother  are  descended  the  r&ja* 
of  Pungah  in  Rungpur. 

15S7.  Lokhenarain,  son  of  Nornarain.’ 

1621.  Beernarain,  sou  of  Lokhenarain. 

1626.  Prannarain,  son  of  Beernarain. 

8665.  Mohudnarain,  son  of  Prannarain,  died  without  issue. 

16S0.  Bustodf.bnarain,  third  brother  of  the  preceding  ; he  was  put  to  death 
by  Jugoonarain  Nazir  Deo,  son  of  Gossine  Moheenarain  Nazir  Deo, 
on  which  ISboje  Deo  and  Jug  Deo  brought  up  a force  from  Bykuntpur,  put 
to  flight  the  Nazir  Deo,  and  set  up  Mohindernarain  as  r&ja.  He  died 
without  issue. 

1682.  Mohindernarain,  son  of  Mannarain,  the  son  of  Bissnonarain,  se- 
cond brother  of  Bustodebnarain.  He  dying  without  issue,  Cooch  Behdr 
was  again  invaded  by  Bhoje  Deo  and  Jug  Deo,  rdjas  of  Bykuntpur,  but  were 
defeated  by  Sontonarain,  then  the  Nazir  Deo,  a grandson  of  Gossine 
Moheenarain,  brother  of  raja  Beernarain,  who  set  up  his  first  cousin 
on  the  throne. 

1693.  Roopnarain,  son  of  Joggotnarain,  the  eldest  son  of  Gossine  Mohee- 
narain. On  his  succession  Cooch  Behdr  appears  to  have  been  divided  into 
three  shares,  between  the  Raja,  the  Nazir  Deo,  and  the  Nazir  Deo’s  elder 
brother,  Suttnarain,  who  was  created  Dewan  Deo. 

1714.  Oopeendernarain,  great-great-great  grandson  of  Roopnarain,  was  set 
up  by  Koghindernarain,  Nazir  Deo,  his  great  uncle  ; but  Deennarain 
the  son  of  the  Dewan  Deo,  Suttnarain,  attempted  to  seize  the  throne 
with  the  assistance  of  some  Mogul  troops  ; he  was,  however,  defeated,  and  fled 
to  Rangpv.r. 

1763.  Debindernarain,  succeeded  his  father  Oopeendernarain,  and  died  with- 
out issue. 

3765.  Durgindernarain,  son  of  Kurgnarain,  Deu  an  Deo,  brother  of  Oopeen- 
dernarain, succeeded  Durjindernarain,  being  carried  off  by  the 
Bhoteahs,  the  Nazir  Deo,  Koghindernarain,  set  up  Durjindernarain’s 
brother,  Rajindernarain. 

1769.  Rajindernarain,  was  succeeded  by  Durjindernarain’s  son. 

1771.  Hurrindernarain  : the  year  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  Koghinder- 
narain the  Nazir  Deo  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  British,  with  whom 
he  made  a treaty  in  1772,  in  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  the  Bhoteahs  by  the 
British  troops  under  Captain  Jones,  Dujindernarain  was  released  and 
again  succeeded  to  the  throne,  on  his  son’s  death. 

1774.  Durgindernarain  : he  was  succeeded  by  his  second  son. 

1782.  Hurrindernarain,  the  present  r&ja  who  had  seven  sons,  viz.  Seebinder- 
NARAIN*,  MEGINDERNARAINt,  MOHINDERNARAINj,  BHOJINDERNA- 
RAIN§,  POOLINDE  RNARAIN,  J AOGINDERNARAIN,  NEEROINDERNARAIN. 

* Living.  -f-  Dead.  ? J Dead.  ? 

§ The  raja  wishes  this  son  to  be  considered  his  successor,  but  he  has  not  been 

created  Joub  r&ja,  (Yuvdrdja.) — F.  J.  J.  F. 
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II. — Notice  of  the  Himalayan  Vulture  Eagle.  By  Lieut.  T.  Hutton. 

In  a former  notice  of  this  bird,  drawn  up  from  the  examination  of  an 
injured  and  decaying  specimen,  I pointed  out  characters  which  I thought 
would  entitle  it  to  he  ranked  as  a new  and  distinct  species  from  that 
known  as  the  Gypaetos  Barbatus,  or  Bearded  Vulture. 

I have  since  that  time  had  opportunities  of  examining  many  recently 
killed  specimens  in  various  stages  of  plumage,  from  the  yearling  to  the 
adult  bird,  and  the  result  of  my  observations  during  nearly  two  years, 
is  to  leave  me  still  farther  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  my  conjecture 
as  to  its  distinctness  from  the  Lammer  Geyer  of  the  Swiss,  and  the 
Bearded  Vulture  of  authors. 

Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a paper  subsequent  to  my  former  notice,  describes 
a Himalayan  Gypaetos,  and  pronounces  it  to  be  the  European  Bird,  but 
I think  I shall  be  able  to  show  that  the  subject  of  the  present  paper 
possesses  two  constant  characters,  which  are  wanting  in  the  fonner 
bird,  and  which,  being  constant,  I believe  to  be  sufficient  to  entitle  their 
possessor  to  rank  as  a species  new  to  science. 

The  characters  I.  allude  to,  are,  the  dark  gorget  at  the  bottom  of  the 
neck,  across  the  orange  of  the  under  parts,  which  is  always  wanting 
in  the  G.  Barbatus,  or  of  which  at  least  no  mention  is  made  by  any 
author  that  I have  been  able  to  consult*  ; — and  the  relation  which  the 
first  prime  quill  bears  to  the  length  of  the  third. 

Mr.  Hodgson’s  bird,  though  stated  to  the  contrary  by  him,  I should 
conjecture  to  have  been  immature,  as  well  as  under  moult;  for  he  des- 
cribes it  as  possessing  brown  feathers  about  the  neck,  which  in  the  adult 
bird  is  never  the  case ; and  moreover  he  gives  the  fourth  quill  longest, 
which  character  if  correct  and  constant  would  at  once  distinguish  it, 
not  only  from  the  present  subject,  but  also  from  the  known  Bearded 
Vulture,  in  both  of  which  the  third  quill  is  the  longest. 

Mr.  Hodgson  asks  also,  in  his  postscript,  in  reference  to  my  descrip- 
tion, “ Is  there  not  here  some  undue  allowance  for  shrinking  in  his  old 
and  mutilated  specimen?”  My  answer  is,  ‘On  the  contrary,  I supposed 
an  unskilful  hand  to  have  stretched  it  in  skinning,  and  consequently 
erring  on  the  safe  side,  gave  9|  feet  of  expanse,  or  less  than  the  actual 
measurement.’ 

The  reason  for  asking  this  question,  is  not  however  quite  apparent, 
since  he  has  in  the  same  paper  allowed  it  to  be  probable  that  the  bird 
may  attain  an  expanse  of  eleven  feet,  or  eighteen  inches  more  than 
mine. 

* Brisson:  Cuvier:  Gardens  and  Menagerie  Zoological  Society:  Stark’s  Ele- 
ments Nat.  Hist.  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana,  &c. 
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I have  seen  these  birds  from  Suhathu  to  the  Snowy  range;  they 
are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  throughout  the  Hills,  and  at  Simla 
are  sometimes  even  numerous.  They  may  be  seen  in  all  stages  of 
plumage,  from  the  dark-colored  yearling,  to  the  rich  orange  hue  of  the 
adult.  During  its  flight  the  dark  gorget  on  the  breast  of  the  mature 
bird  is  distinctly  visible,  and  is  darkest  and  most  conspicuous  in  the 
female.  Immature  birds  have  the  plumage  of  a dark  brownish  or  black- 
ish colour,  varied  according  to  age,  with  a few  buff  or  dusky  orange 
feathers  intermixed ; the  under  parts  are  also  dark  and  the  gorget  conse- 
quently wanting.  In  those  of  the  first  year,  the  black  bristles  leading 
over  the  eyes  to  the  hind  part  of  the  head  are  likewise  wanting,  but  in 
the  second  and  after  years,  as  the  plumage  advances  to  maturity,  these 
bristles  also  appear. 

Their  flight  is  strong  and  swift,  and  in  the  habit  of  sweeping  through 
the  air  on  extended  wing,  and  in  the  occasional  deep  bending  of  the 
pinions  as  they  renew  the  force  of  their  advance,  they  are  not  unlike  the 
Wandering  Albatross  ( Diomedea  exulceus ),  and  this  resemblance  is  often 
much  heightened  during  the  rainy  season,  when  the  white  clouds  rolling 
through  the  dark  valleys  of  the  Hills,  give  to  the  scene  the  appearance 
of  a stormy  sea.  The  Himalayan  Vulture  Eagle,  though  often  seen 
by  two  and  three  at  a time,  is  not  gregarious;  they  feed  on  offal  and 
carrion  and  the  smaller  animals,  and  like  the  kite  ( Falco  cheela ) will 
carry  off  portions  of  flesh  in  their  talons  and  devour  them  on  the  wing. 
They  are  wary  birds  and  will  not  descend  to  a bait  as  long  as  they 
perceive  any  person  on  the  watch;  they  are  difficult  to  bring  within 
range  of  shot  in  consequence,  and  unless  the  fowler  lies  concealed  he 
may  often  wratch  for  days  without  succeeding  in  bringing  down  a speci- 
men. When  pressed  by  hunger,  however,  which  in  these  regions  must 
sometimes  be  the  case,  he  becomes  much  bolder  and  is  more  regardless 
of  danger,  though  still  somewhat  cautious  in  his  approach  to  man.  If 
flesh  be  left  exposed  unwatched,  he  does  not  scruple  to  take  his  share, 
using  the  utmost  despatch  and  casting  a keen  glance  around  as  if  con- 
scious of  the  theft  and  fearful  of  detection.  On  alighting,  the  attitude,  and 
particularly  the  gait  in  walking,  very  strongly  resemble  those  of  the 
“ Neophron  percuopterus,”  the  head  and  neck  being  held  rather  erect 
and  the  feet,  in  walking,  lifted  high  off  the  ground. 

The  only  sound  I have  heard  them  emit,  is  a hoarse  croaking  note 
uttered  when  angry. 

They  moult  once  in  the  year,  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and 
part  of  July. 

I have  occasionally  seen  them  soaring  round  in  company  with  the 
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kite  and  Neophron  percuopterus,  while  the  Pondicherry  and  Indian 
Vultures  ( V.  ponticerianu.s  and  V.  Indicus ) were  feasting  on  a carcass 
in  the  depth  of  the  glen  below. 

They  select  some  retired  and  nearly  inaccessible  cliff  or  ledge  of 
rock  whenever  they  seek  to  build  their  nests,  which  they  commence  in 
April,  and  the  young  are  ready  to  take  wing  about  the  end  of  June. 

On  a comparison  of  Nos.  1 and  3,  with  the  description  of  the  muti- 
lated bird  formerly  given  by  me  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  length 
of  the  primary  quills  is  as  near  as  possible  the  same  in  all,  speaking  not 
only  to  the  accuracy  of  my  measurements  of  the  decaying  specimen,  but 
affording  a strong  additional  reason  for  separating  the  Himalayan  from 
the  European  Gypaetos,  in  which  the  first  quill  is  represented  as  nearly 
equal  to  the  second  and  third , while  in  the  present  species  the  third 
quill,  in  adult  birds,  uniformly  exceeds  the  first,  at  the  least,  by  three 
inches  and  a half. 

Thus  my  own  conviction  is,  that  the  relative  length  of  the  primary 
quills,  together  with  the  black  gorget  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck, 
furnish  two  constant  characters,  uniformly  foreign  to  the  Bearded 
Vulture  of  authors,  and  I have  therefore  ventured  to  offer  it  as  a species 
new  to  science,  under  the  title  of 

Gypaetos  Hemachalanus. 

G.  supra  fusco-niger,  subtfis  ferrugineus ; collo  obscurior,  infra  pal- 
lidior;  collo  inferiore  nigro  circumcincto ; primoribus,  rectricibusque 
cinereis,  marginibus  nigrexentibus ; remige  tertio  caeteris  longiore,  3|  poll, 
primum  excedente.  In  caeteris  G.  Barbato  similis. 

The  following  are  correct  measurements  and  descriptions  of  birds  of 
various  ages. 


No.  1.  Adult  in  full  plumage. 

Ft. 

in. 

Length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail, 

...  4 

0 

Breadth  of  expanded  wings, 

...  8 

6 

Length  of  the  bill  from  tip  to  gape, 

...  0 

4 

Basal  height, 

...  0 

4 

Basal  breadth  at  the  gape, 

...  0 

24 

Point  of  bill  falling  below  the  under  mandible, 

...  0 

0§ 

Tail  of  12  feathers,  forming  a wedge. 

The  two  central  feathers  of  which  are  in  length, 

...  1 

7 

The  first  from  the  centre  is  0|  in.  less  or 

...  1 

4 

The  second  „ ,,  1 in.  less  or 

...  1 

4 

„ third  „ „ 4 ins.  less  or 

...  1 

3f 

„ fourth  „ „ 4 ins.  less  or 

...  1 

oi 

^4 

„ fifth  or  outermost  „ 2^  ins.  less  or 

...  1 

0 
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The  outer  feather  is  therefore  7 inches  shorter  than  the  central  one. 
The  first  quill  of  the  wings  is  37"5  inches  less  than  the  2nd. 

„ second  ,,  „ 0T3S  inch  less  than  the  3id. 

„ third  „ „ 1 inch  longer  than  the  4th. 

The  third  quill  is  therefore  the  longest,  and  exceeds  the  first  by 
3^  inches. 

Head  clothed  with  short  and  somewhat  down-like  whitish  feathers, 
with  a black  line  of  strong  hairs  arising  from  the  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  running  over  each  eye,  and  turning  round  to  the  hack  part  of 
the  head,  but  not  joining.  A short  black  stripe  or  moustache  running 
backwards  from  the  gape,  covering  the  ears,  which  are  on  a line  with 
the  mouth.  Nostrils  and  cere  concealed  beneath  strong  black  bristles, 
directed  forwards.  Chin  with  a hunch  of  black  bristles  hanging  down 
like  a beard;  from  thence,  the  throat,  neck,  breast,  belly,  vent  and  thighs 
are  ferruginous  or  pale  orange,  darkest  on  the  chin  and  throat,  palest 
on  the  vent  and  thighs ; upper  half  of  the  back  part  of  the  neck,  buff  or 
very  pale  orange;  lower  half  of  the  same,  deep  black,  as  also  the  back 
and  rump,  each  feather  with  a narrow  white  shaft : upper  smaller  wing 
coverts  black,  with  a buff  or  ferruginous  stripe  down  the  shaft,  ending  in 
a somewhat  triangular  spot  of  the  same  color;  under  wing  coverts  the 
same.  From  the  black  on  the  hind  part  of  the  neck,  across  the  orange 
feathers  of  the  breast,  runs  a band  of  deep  brown  or  black,  forming  a 
well  marked  collar  or  gorget.  Large  wing  coverts  above,  all  the  quills 
of  the  wings  and  tail,  ashy  black  with  darker  edges,  the  shafts  white. 
Tail  of  twelve  feathers  and  wedged.  Bill  horn-colored ; legs  clothed  to 
the  toes  with  pale  ferruginous  feathers;  toes  bluish  lead  color;  claws 
black,  strong  and  curved.  Under  side  of  the  wings  pale  cinereous,  the 
ends  of  the  quills  blackish. 

This  bird  was  shot  at  Tootoo  in  September  1836,  about  5 marches 
from  Simla,  and  was  in  full  plumage,  the  moult  taking  place  in  May 
and  June. 

This  description  will  be  found  generally  applicable  to  all  adult  birds, 
with  the  exception  of  the  length  and  breadth,  in  which  there  is  great 
variety. 

No.  2.  Adult  and  moulting;  plumage  in  all  respects  agreeing  with 
the  last. 


Length  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  tail, 

Ft. 
...  3 

in. 

7 

Expanse  of  wings. 

...  8 

6 

Length  of  bill, 

...  0 

4 

Basal  height. 

...  0 

2 

Basal  breadth, 

...  0 

S| 

Point  falling  below  the  under  mandible. 
The  third  quill  of  the  wings  longest. 

...  0 
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Shot  at  Simla,  16th  May  1837,  while  devouring  some  raw  flesh 
laid  out  as  a bait. 

Had  the  plumage  been  perfect,  it  would  have  exceeded  the  last  in 
size. 


No.  3.  Young  of  the  first  year,  in  moult. 

Length,  3 ft.  9 in.  Breadth,  ft.  8 9 in. 

The  first  quill  3^  inches  less  than  the  second. 

,,  second  ,,  0^  inch  less  than  the  third. 

,,  third  „ 0^  inch  longer  than  the  fourth. 

The  3rd  quill  longest. 

The  relative  length  of  the  quills  agrees  closely  with  the  foregoing 
birds,  something  being  allowed  for  moulting.  Plumage  above  dark 
brown,  clouded  with  black,  with  a few  buff  or  pale  brown  feathers  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  back.  Head  black,  as  also  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 
Line  of  bristles  over  the  eyes  wanting.  Strong  over  the  cere  and  on 
the  beard.  Chin,  throat  and  neck  beneath,  sooty  black,  from  thence  to 
the  vent,  dusky  or  pale  brown.  Under  wing  coverts  dusky. 

Shot  at  Simla,  July  1837. 

No.  4.  Young  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  year,  in  moult. 

Ft.  in. 


Length,  8 ft.  9 in.  Breadth,  8 ft.  4 in. 

Length  of  bill,  ...  0 

Basal  height,  ...  0 

Basal  breadth,  ...  0 

Point  falling,  ...  0 

The  3rd  quill  longest. 

Beneath,  from  the  beard  to  the  breast,  dark  brown  intermixed  with 
tawny  and  orange-colored  feathers ; breast,  belly,  vent,  thighs  and  under 
tail  coverts,  dirty  orange  clouded  with  a brownish  tinge.  Under  wing 
coverts  brown  writh  clotches  of  black.  Upper  parts  varied  with  a mix- 
ture of  dark  brown  and  tawny  feathers,  darkest  on  the  rump.  Upper 
wing  coverts  brown  wdth  dusky  patches.  Quills  of  the  tail  aud  wings 
dusky  brown  or  ashy  black,  the  shafts  white.  Feet  leaden  blue,  claws 
blackish  horn  color.  The  line  of  bristles  over  the. eyes  is  well  marked 
in  this  specimen.  The  upper  wing  coverts,  &c.,  want  the  buff-colored 
shaft  and  triangular  spot  at  the  tips,  so  conspicuous  in  the  adult  bird. 

This  specimen  had  no  band  or  gorget  on  the  lower  part  of  the  neck 
as  in  the  mature  bird,  and  is  I believe  in  the  second  year's  plumage, 
when  the  orange  of  the  upper  and  under  parts  of  the  neck  is  beginning 
to  usurp  the  place  of  the  dark  brown  feathers  of  the  first  year. 

Shot  at  Simla,  20th  May  1837. 

The  measurements  of  three  other  adult  Birds,  shot  at  Simla,  were  as 
follows  : 
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ft.  in. 


ft.  in. 


Adult  male,  Length,  ...  4 0 Breadth,  ...  9 0 

Adult  female,  ...  4 1|  ...  9 0 

Adult  female,  ...  0 0 ...  9 8^ 

All  had  the  gorget,  and  it  was  darkest  in  the  females ; in  other  re- 
spects all  agreed  with  No.  1,  above  described. 

The  Neemuch  specimen  was  in  length  3 feet  1 1 inches,  and  in  breadth 
9 feet  6 inches. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  show  how  much  they  vary  in  dimen- 


sions. 


1.  Adult  male  in  full  plumage,  Length,... 

ft- 

4 

in, 

0 Breadth,. 

ft- 

..  8 

in. 

6 

Adult  male,  ,, 

4 

0 

..  9 

0 

Adult  female,  ,, 

4 

..  9 

0 

Adult  female,  „ 

0 

0 

..  9 

8^ 

6.  Neemuch  bird  adult,  ,, 

3 

n 

..  9 

6 

Adult  bird  moulting, 

3 

7 

..  8 

6 

Young  bird  1st  year?  moulting, 

3 

9 

..  8 

9 

8.  Young  bird  2nd  or  3rd  year  ? moulting,.. 

3 

9 

..  8 

4 

Now  allowing  the  two  females  to  be  of  the  same  length,  we  shall 
have  an  average  on  the  five  adult  birds  in  full  plumage,  of  length 
rather  less  than  four  feet  and  half  an  inch,  and  breadth  rather  more 
than  nine  feet  one  and  half  inch. 

Postscript. — I formerly  noticed  the  presence  of  a dark  line  along  the 
head;  this  is  erroneous,  and  was  merely  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  the 
occipital  feathers  in  the  old  specimen,  leaving  a few  stumps  and  blackish 
hairs. 


III. — Account  of  Kdla  Bdgh  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Indus.  By 
Munshi  Mohan  la'l. 

During  our  voyage  on  the  Indus  we  saw  no  place  on  its  banks  wor- 
thy of  notice  except  Rori  and  Kdla  Bdgh.  The  former  presented  no- 
thing new  which  would  enter  my  head  in  addition  to  the  account  read 
in  the  work  of  Captain  Burnes,  but  the  latter  though  in  some  respect 
already  laid  before  the  public  by  Mr.  Elphinstone,  still  enchanted 
me  with  its  appearance. 

The  view  of  Kdla  Bdgh  or  Bdghan  from  the  valley  which  pours  out 
the  Indus  is  oval ; and  from  the  opposite  bank  it  gives  a most  striking 
scenery  which  I cannot  describe  in  any  language.  The  houses  of  Kdla 
Bdgh  are  built  of  stones  and  mud  on  the  very  bank  of  the  river.  The 
Bazdr  is  so  narrow,  that  two  men  can  hardly  pass  abreast  through  it, 
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and  the  roofs  of  the  houses  are  so  low  that  a person  cannot  ride  through 
it  on  horseback.  There  are  about  140  shops  which  are  all  shut  by  the 
fall  of  the  evening,  and  darkness  covers  the  face  of  the  streets. 

Malar  Ala'yar  is  the  ruler  of  Baghan ; he  is  descended  from  the 
Awdn  family.  He  collects  32,000  Rs.  per  year,  out  of  which  he  pays 
10,000  Rs.  to  Ranji't  Singh.  He  has  about  200  horsemen  and  the 
same  number  of  foot  soldiers. 

There  are  10  alum  manufactories  at  Bughan  and  200  at  Moch  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  Each  of  them  consumes  4 Rs.  fuel  every  day, 
which  is  cut  and  brought  from  KachhL  A kind  of  earth  which  is  green- 
ish inside  is  dug  from  the  neighbouring  “ rah"  or  hillocks : it  is  called 
“ rol”  and  is  put  between  layers  of  burning  wood.  Sprinkling  of 
water  produces  an  immediate  fire,  and  then  it  becomes  red.  After  this 
it  is  boiled  in  iron  pans  which  are  52  spans  in  diameter,  and  passes  into 
many  successive  focuses,  (filters?)  where  it  is  well  cleaned.  Jasdhu, 
which  is  a kind  of  saltpetre,  and  produced  in  Kachh'i , is  mixed  with  it ; 
and  by  means  of  large  cups  it  is  poured  into  the  earthen  jars.  For  some 
days  it  is  left  among  them  where  it  turns  into  the  large  loaves  of  alum. 
Each  of  the  loaves  is  2 mans  in  weight,  and  the  price  of  each  load, 
which  is  8 mans,  is  2 Rs. 

The  salt  range  stands  close  by  the  town,  but  the  mines  which  were 
lately  worked,  and  numbered  21,  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 
It  shines  like  crystal  on  the  face  of  the  hills.  The  appearance  of  the  salt 
rock  is  very  curious  ; in  some  places  it  is  as  a sheet  of  snow  and  in  other 
lies  in  the  manner  of  a line  of  shining  marble  running  through  and  across 
the  mountain.  The  grazing  of  the  cattle  has  caused  many  holes  in  the 
base  of  the  range.  The  caves  from  whence  the  salt  is  excavated  are 
neither  open  nor  deep.  In  the  preceding  times  there  was  dug  about 
300,000  Rs.  worth  per  year.  The  half  of  that  quantity  was  the  share 
of  the  diggers,  the  third  of  the  malak  or  headman,  and  the  fourth  of  the 
Maharaja.  It  was  soldfrom  6 to  7 mans  per  Rupee  and  sent  to  Derahjat 
by  the  Indus.  Since  the  mines  of  Find  Ddden  Khdn  have  been 
monopolized  by  raja  Gola’b  Singh,  all  the  salt  ranges  under  the 
authority  of  Ran  jit  Singh  have  fallen  into  his  possession.  He  digs  the 
mines  and  sells  the  salt  according  to  his  pleasure  and  on  unjust  plans. 
The  salt  of  Kolidt  is  not  so  good  as  that  of  K<>  la  Bdgli.  Sawad  and 
Bhuner  formerly  received  it  from  this  place. 

The  earth  of  Baghan  produces  alum  as  well  as  rock  salt-and  sulphur. 
The  Sikh  authorities  are  not  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  last  mine,  but 
the  malak  who  descends  from  the  ruling  family  of  this  place  knows  it, 
and  digs  it  to  manufacture  gunpowder  when  he  wants. 
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The  heat  in  summer  is  excessive  and  the  natives  pass  the  hot  noons 
in  the  cold  caves  of  the  salt.  Their  lodgings  which  are  poor  cottages 
run  along  the  base  or  slope  of  the  range.  The  complexion  of  the  peo- 
ple is  pale  and  fever  generally  attacks  them.  Nearly  half  of  the  popula- 
tion is  subject  to  goitre. 

The  Hindu  ladies  who  follow  the  doctrine  of  Baba  Na'nak  and 
Guru'  Govind  Singh,  tie  their  hair  on  the  top  of  the  head,  in  a 
manner  hardly  different  from  the  fashion  adopted  by  the  European  ladies, 
but  that  combs  are  not  used  by  them. 


IV. — A brief  account  of  the  Origin  of  the  Band  Putras , and  of  the 
power  and  birth  of  Bahawal  Kha'n  their  Chief,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Ghdrd  and  Indus.  By  the  same. 

I had  long  since  intended  to  lay  before  you  the  account  of  the  birth  and 
power  of  Muhammad  Baha'wal  Kha'n,  the  present  chief  of  the  Ddud 
Putras,  but  it  struck  me  that  the  authorities  who  have  frequently  naviga- 
ted the  Ghdrd  might  not  have  omitted  to  mention  them.  By  the  late 
arrival  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  for  the  month  of  March,  which  contains 
the  “ Journal  of  Captain  C.  M.  Wade’s  voyage  from  Lodiana  to  Mi- 
thanlcot  by  the  river  Satlaj  on  his  mission  to  Ldhor  and  Bahdwalpur 
in  1832-33  by  Lieutenant  Mackeson,  14th  Regiment,  N.  I.”  I find  that 
the  latter  officer  has  only  described  the  country,  buildings,  gardens  and 
people,  &c.  of  Bahdwalpur,  and  has  not  favored  us  with  any  biographical 
accounts  of  the  Duud  Putras,  which  I have  collected  from  authentic 
sources.  I do  not  presume  to  say  that  it  will  meet  your  approbation,  but 
trust  that  it  will  not  fail  to  give  you  some  amusement  and  information. 

Da  'u'd  was  a person  of  obscure  origin  and  a weaver  at  Shikdrpur  ; he 
was  in  the  habit  of  shooting  in  the  suburbs.  One  day  finding  no  game 
he  was  returning  home  with  great  disappointment ; perchance  he  hap- 
pened to  come  on  the  brim  of  a ford  or  pond  and  listened  to  the  sound  as 
if  some  animal  were  passing  through  the  water.  It  was  night-time  and  he 
was  sure  that  it  could  be  no  man,  but  some  quadruped.  As  he  had  a 
loaded  gun  in  his  hands  and  could  see  the  moving  of  the  water  he  fired 
at  it,  which  instantly  created  a cheerless  shout  saying,  “ You  have  killed 
an  innocent  being.  I was  a man  and  not  an  animal,  take  care  of  my 
wife  and  little  children  as  they  have  now  nobody  to  support  them*.” 

* This  story  resembles  that  of  the  death  of  Yajnadatta  killed  by  king 
Dasaratha,  the  subject  of  a beautiful  episode  in  the  Ramdvana,  translated 
by  the  late  M.  Chezy  ; and  perhaps  the  poetry  of  it  may  be  partly  borrowed 
thence : — 
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Da'u'd  went  near  his  head  and  while  he  was  yet  breathing  learnt  where 
his  family  was.  On  his  death  he  cut  off  one  of  his  fingers  and  took  it  to 
his  house.  He  saw  that  a female  with  two  young  sons  sat  alone,  and 
on  his  approach  she  began  to  frighten  him.  He  said  to  her,  do  not 
make  foolish  attempts,  I have  just  killed  your  husband,  and  threw  the 
finger  as  amark  before  her.  She  delivered  herself  to  Da'u'd  and  implored 
his  mercy  not  to  kill  her  sons.  He  consoled  them  and  asked  what  was 
the  name  of  her  late  husband,  and  what  names  had  her  sons.  She  replied 
that  the  name  of  her  husband  was  “ Kehru',”  and  those  of  his  two  sons 
“ K ah'ir”  (rope),  and  “ Kanda'”  (thorn),  and  his  forefathers  were  sweep- 
ers. As  the  lady  was  young  and  had  an  enchanting  complexion,  Da'u'd 
brought  her  along  with  her  sons  to  his  house.  All  the  property  which 
Kehru'  had  hoarded  by  robbery  fell  into  the  hands  of  Da'u'd,  who  being 
a bachelor  married  her  without  delay.  He  changed  the  names  of  her 
sons  from  “ Kahir”  to  “ Kehur'’  and  from  “ Kanda  to  “ Urb.” 
Sometime  having  elapsed  she  brought  forth  the  third  son  by  Da'u'd, 
who  was  named  “ Biraj.”  These  three  hoys  on  reaching  their  manhood 
became  fathers  of  a large  family.  The  descendants  of  “ Biraj”  are  called 
Birjani  to  this  day;  and  those  from  “ Kehur”  Kehrani.  The  sons 
of  “ Urb”  are  noted  as  Irbani.  As  the  Kir  jams  are  descended  from 
Da'u'd  himself,  they  marry  the  daughters  of  the  sons  of  the  other  two, 
but  never  give  them  their  own,  because  they  look  upon  Kehrani  and 
Irbani  as  the  lowest  of  the  tribe. 

In  a short  time  they  grew  much  in  power  and  number  and  built  a 
separate  fort  to  live  in,  in  the  suburbs  of  Shikdrpur.  Many  of  these 

18.  “ Nipdne  mahisham  rdtrao  gajamvd  tiram  dyatam, 
anyamvdpi  mrigam  kanchij  jighansur  ajitendriyas. 

19.  athdham  puryamdnasya  jalakumbhasya  niswanam, 
achakshurvishaye  sraosham  vdranasyeva  rrtnhilam. 

20.  Talas  supunkham  nisitam  saram  sandhdya  kdrmuke 
asmin  sabde  saram  kshipram  asrijam  daicamohitas  ; 

21.  Sharechdsr'niavam  tasmin  mukte  nipatite  tadd 
Hd  natosmiti  karundm  manusheneritam  giramf.” 

which  is  thus  literally  rendered  in  Latin  by  the  translator  : 

18.  “ Dura  biberet,  urum,  noctu,  elephantumve  ad  ripam  advenientera 
aliarave  etiam  ferara  quamlibet  interficiendi  cupidus,  anirai  impotens. 

19.  Turn  ego  amphorae  quae  implebatur  sonitum, 

videndi  sensu  destitutus,  audivi  elephanti  velut  fremitum. 

20.  Turn  bene-pennatum,  acutam,  sagittam  aptans  in  arcu, 
ad  hunc  sonitum  sagittam  statim  emisi,  fato  delusus  ; 

21.  Sagittaque,  audivi,  hac  emissa,  postquam  cecidit, 

< Ah  ! occisus  sura’  ecce  miserabilem  horainis  tremulam  vocem. 

-j.  The  versification  of  this  beautiful  episode  is  the  same  as  has  been  made  familiar 
to  us  by  copious  Pali  extracts  from  the  Mahdvansa.  The  English  reader  will  best  fall 
into  it  by  repeating  itto  the  vulgar  tune  of  “ A captain  bold  in  Halifax." — Ed. 
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people  engaged  themselves  in  cultivation,  catching  fishes,  and  many  be- 
came plunderers,  notwithstanding  the  rulers  of  the  country  threatened 
them  for  had  conduct ; hut  they  never  lent  them  their  ears. 

The  Ddud  Putras  descended  from  the  abovementioned  three  principal 
branches ; and,  as  the  number  grew,  were  subdivided  into  the  different 
clans  under  the  name  of  some  respectable  person  of  the  family.  Such  is 
the  origin  of  the  Ddud  Putra  race. 

On  the  death  of  Aurangzeb,  A.  H.  1118,  Baha'dur  Sha'h  held  the 
sceptre  of  the  realm  of  Hindustan,  and  was  every  day  informed  that  the 
Afghans  under  Je'wan  Kha'n  were  destroying  the  country  of  Sewi  and 
Dhddar  near  Qandhdr.  He  was  proud  of  the  services  which  he  had 
performed  for  Aurangzeb  against  DaRa'  Shikoh.  When  the  latter 
prince  passed  through  Sewi  on  his  way  to  Qandhdr,  he  presented  Jewan 
Kha'n  with  riches,  and  trusting  his  confidence  put  up  in  his  house.  The 
Kha'n  being  treacherous  and  forgetful  of  the  liberal  obligations  which 
he  had  received  from  the  young  prince,  imprisoned  and  conducted  him 
to  the  presence  of  the  king  at  Delhi.  His  majesty  honored  him  with 
the  title  of  Bakhtya'r  Kha'n  as  well  as  with  rich  dresses*. 

Bakhtya'r  Kha'n  having  obtained  the  leave  of  the  king  to  return  to 
his  native  land,  considered  himself  independent  of  the  rulers  of  Qandhdr 
and  Shikdrpur.  He  after  said  publicly  that  he  imprisoned  Dara' 
Shikoh  and  planted  Aurangzeb  on  the  throne;  but  while  the  king 
lived  he  was  afraid  to  rebel  or  to  espouse  predatory  habits. 

When  Aurangzeb  expired,  Bakhtya'r  Kha'n  became  mutinous  and 
lengthened  his  hands  to  plunder  the  travellers.  Baha'dur  Sha'h  was 
highly  incensed  at  this,  and  appointed  his  son  the  prince  Moizzuddin 
with  an  experienced  army  to  chastise  that  banditti.  The  prince  came 
to  Sewi  by  the  way  of  Multdn,  and  after  great  opposition  he  killed 
Bakhtya'r  Kha'n  and  also  the  othei 'Afghdns  of  his  tribe. 

In  this  battle  the  Ddud  Putras  gave  great  assistance  to  the  prince  or 
the  son  of  Baha'dur  Sha'h,  and  showed  wonderful  actions  of  bravery. 
They  obtained  a good  deal  of  booty  from  the  camp  of  the  Bakhtyaris,  but 
were  in  want  of  a good  leader,  and  the  means  to  draw  the  favorable  notice 
of  the  prince  and  his  nobles.  Being  pressed,  they  commenced  pillaging 
the  rear  of  the  troops,  and  by  that  plan  were  summoned  to  the  prince. 

Moizzuddin  asked  the  Ddud  Putras  the  cause  of  their  ill  behaviour, 
to  which  their  headmen,  as  Sa'daq  Kha'n  Birja'ni,  Mendu'  Kha'n, 
Isla'm  Kha'n  and  Muhammad  Maru'b  Kehra'ni,  andQa'Y'AM  Kha'n 
Irbani  unanimously  replied,  that  they  without  salary  sided  with  the 

* This  account  is  particularly  mentioned  ia  the  ShahJahan  Namah  and  Aurang. 
*ebe  Namah. 
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prince  and  fought  against  the  Bakhtydris , but  received  no  reward  in 
return.  They  also  complained  against  the  injustice  of  the  prince  in  re- 
warding those  who  performed  no  heroism  in  the  engagement,  and 
forgetting  the  men  who  put  their  lives  in  danger. 

On  hearing  this  the  prince  ordered  them  to  occupy  the  country  and 
desert  lying  on  the  eastern  banks  of  the  Indus  and  Ghdrd  opposite  to 
Shikdrpur  and  Multan,  and  to  protect  them  from  robbers. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  prince,  the  Daud  Putras  paid  half  of 
the  produce  of  the  land  to  government  and  kept  half  for  themselves. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Ddud  Putras  crossed  the  Indus.  The 
town  which  they  first  peopled  in  Kachhi  was  Khdn  Beld,  and  the  whole 
tribe  distributed  the  land  among  themselves  which  to  this  day  bears  the 
name  of  the  respective  individuals.  After  this  they  became  rich,  and 
masters  of  the  country  between  Sahzalkot  and  Kot  Quzan  Rats.  They 
also  erected  the  forts  in  the  sandy  desert  and  named  them  as  Islam 
Gath,  Mauj  Garh,  Din  Garh  and  Khdn  Garh,  &c.  &c.  They  are 
about  25  in  number,  situated  at  the  distance  of  15  or  16  kos  from  each 
other,  and  extend  to  Valhor  and  Bhalan  the  boundary  of  Bikaner. 

On  the  bank  of  the  Ghdrd  the  Daud  Putras  built  Ahmedpur, 
Nanshaira,  Sultdnpur,  and  Khdnpur,  and  inhabited  the  country  on  the 
east  and  west  of  the  same  river  from  Pah  Pattan  down  to  Uch.  They 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Multan  government,  dug  many  wells,  mahas 
(canals),  and  also  got  the  possession  of  the  country  of  Kachhi  from  Shah 
Garh  to  Mithankot,  which  lie  betwTeen  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Indus 
and  the  western  of  Cherdh  and  Panjnad.  In  the  two  latter  countries 
they  peopled  many  villages  which  bore  their  names.  When  they  grew 
powerful  they  began  to  commit  faults  and  oppression,  for  they  had  no 
ruler  and  never  obeyed  each  other.  Finally  they  became  tyrants  and 
universally  took  to  pillaging  the  pilgrims  and  merchants. 

In  the  beginning  of  A.  H.  1153  or  when  Na'dir  Sha  h returned  to 
Kdhul  from  the  victory  of  Delhi,  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  to 
Derahjdt  and  bend  his  course  towards  Shikdrpur  and  Larkdna,  where 
he  crossed  the  Indus,  to  reduce  Khuda'Ya'r  or  Mia'nNur  Muhammad 
Kalohnna'  of  Umankot  to  subjection.  When  he  settled  the  affairs  of 
that  quarter,  he  heard  many  complaints  against  the  Daud  Putras,  on 
which  he  appointed  Sardar  Taihmasp  Quli'  Kh  a'n  to  punish  that  nation- 
Before  the  Tamdch  Quli,  as  these  people  call  him,  reached  their  country, 
they  assembled,  put  many  of  their  wives  to  the  sword,  and  taking  their 
children  went  into  the  sandy  desert  where  they  made  a wall  round  a 
small  pond  to  defend  themselves.  The  Sardar  at  the  head  of  a consi- 
derable army  besieged  the  Ddud  Putras.  An  engagement  ensued  and  the 
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Persian  commander  was  shot  by  the  enemy : though  some  say  by  his  own 
horsemen.  On  his  death  the  army  dispersed,  lost  the  road  and  expired 
in  want  of  the  water,  which  the  Ddud  Putras  had  in  their  charge.  If  the 
water  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Persians,  they  would  have  pro- 
cured a decided  victory. 

The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Taihma'sp  Quid  Kha'n  and  his  un- 
successful expedition  was  conveyed  to  Na'dir  Sha'h  at  Mutlioud,  who 
resolved  to  revenge  his  losses  after  pressing  the  disturbances  of  that 
quarter,  which  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

When  the  Prince  Moizzuddin  had  given  the  Ddud  Putras  the  coun. 
try  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ghdrd,  the  fort  of  Dilawar  in  the  desert  was 
under  the  government  of  the  raja  of  Bikaner.  Mir  Momin  Kha'n  and 
Diwa'n  Jaspat  Ra'e  the  agents  ofNAWA'B  Kha'n  Bahadur,  son  of  Ab- 
bul  Saw!  Khan  Taimuri,  the  governor  of  Labor  and  Multan,  drove 
out  the  garrison  of  the  raja  and  made  the  Ddud  Putras  masters  of  that 
stronghold.  They  said,  by  placing  the  Ddud  Putras  in  Dilawar  they 
had  fixed  an  iron  pin  on  their  boundary  to  check  the  progress  of  their 
antagonists. 

Previous  to  the  settling  of  the  Ddud  Putras  in  Dilawar,  the  Rajputs 
from  the  Bikdner  and  Jaisalmer  countries  harassed  all  the  towns  of 
Multan  on  the  Ghdrd,  and  since  that  time,  none  of  the  Rajputs  dared  to 
cross  the  sandy  desert. 

The  country  of  Lakht*  lies  25  kos  S.  W.  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Panjnad  and  the  Indus.  From  thence  passing  through  Dilawar  the 
distance  from  Mauj  Garh  and  Dinpur  to  Valliar  and  Bhalar  is  esti- 
mated at  about  100  kos.  Each  of  the  abovementioned  forts  are  situated 
25  kos  from  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ghdrd. 

The  first  individual  of  the  Ddud  Putras  tribe  of  the  Birjdnl  family 
who  came  into  this  country  was  Sadaq  Kha'n.  He  had  a son  named 
Baha’wal  Kha'n  who  built  the  city  of  Bahdwalpur.  The  latter  again 
had  two  sons  namely  Muba/r a k Kha'n  and  Fatah  Kha'n.  The  former 
was  generous,  popular,  and  added  some  structures  to  make  the  city  large. 
He  gained  the  title  of  All  Muhammad  Khan  Khugwdrt  the  ruler  of 
Multan  ; he  also  dug  a canal,  which  is  since  called  Sarddr  whdr,  from 
the  Ghdrd,  and  peopled  the  ruinous  districts  of  Jaldlpur,  Katta, 
Ghalwhdr  and  Adamwhar.  He  paid  the  share  of  the  Multan  govern- 
ment without  fail,  and  improved  the  country  of  Kachhi  greatly — in  fact 
peopled  it  newly.  The  latter  was  pious  and  never  took  notice  of  the 
affairs  of  the  world. 


LahM  means  a tableland  having  on  both  sides  small  cliffs  of  sand. 
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Muba'rak  Khan  died  without  issue;  and  was  succeeded  by  Ja'far 
Khan  the  son  of  his  brother  Fatah  Kha'n.  The  successor  was  called 
by  the  name  of  Baha'wal  Kha'n.  On  the  third  day  of  his  death  all  the 
respectable  Daud  Putras  and  the  Sayads  of  Uch  assembled  to  console 
Ja'far  Khan  for  the  loss  of  his  uncle,  and  to  pray  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  deceased.  Among  them  were  the  Makhdum  Na'siruddi'n, 
Sayad  Bokhari  and  Makhdum  Ganj  Gilari,  who  stood  and  turning 
to  Jan  Muhammad  and  Nur  Muhammad  Kha'n  of  the  Kehrani 
family,  and  Ka'ra'm  and  Jawa'l  Khan  of  the  Irhuni  house,  said  in  the 
following  manner : “ Muba'rak  Kha'n  gave  a good  name  to  the  Daud 
Putras  and  treated  every  person  kindly ; you  have  no  ruler  among  your- 
selves while  every  nation  in  the  world  has.  If  you  take  our  sincere 
advice,  look  unanimously  upon  Ja'far  Kha'n  as  your  leader  and  name 
him  Baha'wal  Khan.”  At  length  after  along  discussion  all  th e Daud 
Putras  gave  a full  consent  to  the  proposal  of  the  Makhdums ; called 
Ja'far  by  the  name  of  Baha'wal  Kha'n,  and  paid  him  homage.  Ikiit- 
ya'r  Kha'n  Kehrani  boldly  said  to  the  Makhdums  that  the  “ influence 
and  power  which  they  are  placing  in  the  person  of  Baha'wal  Kha'n 
first  will  destroy  their  own  houses  and  then  those  of  the  whole  Daud 
Putras .”  The  word  of  this  man  proved  afterwards  exactly  true. 

When  the  above  mentioned  Makhdums  died,  Baha'wal  Kha'n  plant- 
ed the  seeds  of  quarrel  amongst  their  sons,  finally  levelled  their  castles  to 
the  ground,  and  confiscated  all  their  property.  He  made  such  schemes  as 
created  many  disorders  between  the  Daud  Putras.  This  presented  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  Baha'wal  Kha'n  to  reduce  every  one  of 
them  to  poverty,  and  deprive  them  of  the  power  and  privileges  which 
they  enjoyed. 

Baha'wal  Kha'n  on  killing  Khuda’  Bakhsh  Kha'n  Kerahni,  who 
was  in  possession  of  great  authority  in  the  nation,  said  before  he  expired, 
that  he  put  all  the  rebellious  Daud  Putras  to  death  and  established 
such  peace  in  the  country  that  a female  could  govern  it  without  thinking 
of  any  insurrection  on  the  part  of  the  population. 

The  Dadd  Putras  had  recourse  to  the  late  Taimur  Sha'h,  the  king  of 
Kabul , and  told  his  majesty  that  his  coming  to  their  country  and  assisting 
them  against  Baha'wal  Kha'n  w'ould  enrich  him  abundantly.  In  1203 
A.  H.  Taimur  Sha'h  came  to  Bahdwal pur  with  70,000  horsemen,  and 
the  Kha'n  was  pressed  to  have  shelter  into  the  sandy  desert.  The  king 
chiving  the  Kha'n’s  garrison  out  of  the  fort  of  Dildwar,  and  keeping  all 
the  Daud  Putras  under  Shah  Muhammad  Kha'n  Badoza'i,  appointed 
him  the  governor  of  that  place. 

WhenTAiMu'R  Sha'h  returned,  Baha'wal  Kha'n  by  his  deep  policy  got 
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friends  again  with  the  Ddud  Putras,  and  by  their  aid  expelled  the  king’s 
governor  out  of  the  country,  and  made  himself  master  as  before.  Baha'wal 
Khan  died  a natural  death  in  1224  A.  H.  after  having  governed  for  36 
years.  His  son  Sa'daq  Kha'n  succeeded  him  and  ruled  the  Ddud  Putras 
for  16  years.  This  personage  received  the  Honorable  M.  Elphin- 
stone’s  Mission  in  its  way  to  Kabul  with  great  consideration,  and 
showed  him  every  hospitality  and  favor,  as  asserted  in  that  gentleman’s 
work. 

It  is  nearly  13  years  since  Sa'daq  Kha'n  died  and  his  son,  the  pre- 
sent chief  Muhammad  Baha'wal  Khan,  killed  and  imprisoned  all  his 
uncles  and  brothers  and  made  himself  the  owner  of  the  country.  In 
the  beginning  he  was  smitten  with  pleasures  and  took  very  little 
notice  of  public  affairs.  The  lion  of  the  Punjab  embraced  a favorable 
opportunity  and  deprived  the  weak  Khan  of  his  hereditary  rights, 
which  his  enterprising  ancestors  had  in  the  countries  of  Multan  and 
Kachhi.  The  land  which  he  holds  now  yields  him  six  lacs  of  rupees  per 
year,  and  all  his  treasures,  which  amount  to  five  millions,  are  deposited  in 
the  fort  of  Dildwar.  He  has  a despotic  character  and  is  addicted  to 
every  kind  of  luxury.  He  does  not  neglect  all  sorts  of  assistance  to  the 
British  authorities  for  the  navigation  of  the  Indus,  and  is  the  first  and 
best  of  our  allies  on  that  river.  He  is  very  fond  of  hunting,  the 
accounts  of  which  he  keeps  and  compares  with  those  of  his  father,  to 
know  whether  he  or  his  ancestors  killed  most  game. 

While  I was  acting  in  the  place  of  Lieut.  F.  Mackeson  the  British 
Agent  on  the  Indus , Baha'wal  Kha'n  treated  me  very  kindly  and 
showed  me  every  consideration  and  respect.  He  deserves  both  my 
public  and  private  thanks  for  the  favors  he  has  done  me  during  my 
sojourn  in  his  country. 


IV. — Facsimiles  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,  Continued. 

Notice  of  antiquities  discovered  in  the  eastern  division  of  Gorakh- 
pur ; with  a copy  of  an  inscription  on  a stone  pillar , fyc.  By 
D.  Liston,  Esq. 

I have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  a copy  of  an  inscription  on  a pillar 
which  stands  close  by  the  village  of  Kuhaon  in  tuppah  Myle , pergunnah 
Selampoor  Mujomlee,  zillah  Gorakhpur.  The  copy  I believe  to  be 
tolerably  correct ; it  was  first  transcribed  by  a friend  and  myself  on 
the  spot ; a clean  copy  of  it  was  then  made  at  leisure,  taken  back  and 
compared  letter  by  letter  with  the  original. 
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The  people  of  the  village  had  no  tradition  to  offer  regarding  the  erec- 
tion of  the  column,  but  it  was  generally  agreed  by  them  and  others  that 
no  one  who  had  made  the  attempt  had  been  able  to  decipher  the  cha- 
racter, though  it  had  occasionally  been  visited  by  natives  of  learning  who 
had  essayed  the  task. 

The  pillar  is  of  a very  compact  sandstone  and  the  letters  deeply  and 
clearly  carved.  Should  it  be  my  lot  to  return  to  the  purgunnah,  I 
shall  be  most  happy,  if  you  intimate  that  the  inscription  contains  matter 
of  importance,  to  endeavour  to  take  an  accurate  impression  of  it,  so  that 
it  may  be  submitted  to  the  -examination  of  those  who  have  studied  the 
characters  of  such  inscriptions,  exactly  as  it  appears  on  the  column. 

The  base  of  the  pillar  to  the  height  of  four  and  a half  feet  is  a square 
of  one  foot  ten  inches.  At  4-6  it  is  wrought  into  an  octagonal  form, 
and  it  is  on  the  three  northern  faces  of  this  portion  of  the  column  that 
the  inscription  is  found.  The  accompanying  sketch  which  I have 
attempted  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  column. 
The  base  portion  on  the  western  side  has  a naked  male  figure  in  relief 
carved  on  it,  tv'o  females  kneel  at  his  feet  and  behind  him  is  a snake 
coiled,  gifted  with  seven  heads  which  form  a sort  of  canopy  over  the 
hero  or  god.  On  each  aspect  of  the  square  portion  of  the  column  at 
the  upper  end  is  also  a figure  in  relief,  and  the  whole  is  topped  by  a 
metal  spike,  on  which  most  probably  was  fixed  a lion  or  Singh,  but  that 
has  disappeared  ; not  a fragment  even  remaining  as  evidence  of  its  for- 
mer existence. 

II.  At  Bhdgalpur  in  tuppuh  Bulleah,  the  next  to  that  of  Myle  to 
the  east,  and  five  miles  S.  E.  of  Kuha.on,  is  another  pillar  with  traces  of 
an  inscription  consisting  of  twenty-one  lines  ; some  pains,  however,  have 
been  taken  to  destroy  the  engraving,  and  I fear  that  any  attempt  to 
read  it  now  must  prove  vain.  I enclose  as  correct  a copy  as  I could 
take  of  the  two  first  lines,  together  with  a heading  which  I suspect  to  be 
newer  than  the  rest.  What  I now  transmit  is  the  most  distinct  portion 
of  the  inscription  ; perhaps  an  impression  of  what  remains  of  the  letters 
might  be  got,  and  if  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in 
attaining  this  object  I shall  endeavour  to  have  it  effected.  This  pillar 
is  entirely  round  and  is  smaller  than  that  at  Kuhaon,  but  of  the  same 
description  of  material;  viz.  hard  compact  sandstone;  it  is  17  or  18  feet 
in  height  and  about  20  inches  in  diameter ; nothing  beyond  the  shaft 
remains  standing ; but  a portion  of  a capital  lies  near,  and  a baiargi 
who  occupies  a hut  close  by  reported,  that  five  years  ago  a storm  upset 
a trisula  and  singh  from  the  column,  and  that  the  fragments  of  the 
ruins  had  been  stolen  by  travellers.  The  bairagi  s information  was  not 
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confirmed  to  the  full  extent  by  replies  to  questions  put  to  other  men 
who  had  known  the  column  from  a period  long  anterior  to  that  assigned 
to  the  destructive  tempest. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  cut  this  column  into  two  pieces  at  the 
elevation  at  which  the  inscription  occurs  ; the  perpetrators  of  the  mischief, 
however,  have  begun  their  work  in  a quarter  in  which  there  are  no  letters  : 
the  writing  is  on  the  eastern  aspect,  the  cutting  has  been  commenced 
on  the  west  side.  The  greater  dilapidation  of  this  column  compared 
with  that  at  Kuhaon  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  Blidgalpur 
being  a public  ferry  on  the  Gogra  river,  and  by  such  an  object  conse- 
quently being  more  obnoxious  to  injury  from  the  rude  hands  of  bigotted 
strangers  here  than  at  the  other  more  retired  locality. 

The  bairagi  stated  that  the  pillar  had  been  created  in  honour  of  five 
brothers,  and  pretended  to  read  the  first  two  lines  thus  in  Sanskrit  as  he 
alleged,  though  the  last  words  are  plain  Hindui. 

Bheem  Lukoa  Aujien  Sahdeo  Dendustul  sadee  punchma Soica 

Lakh  roopeea  khurj  luga  hy 

The  five  Bheems  whose  names  are  here  given  our  cicerone  told  us 
had  come  from  Delhi  and  conquered  Nipal.  He  mentioned  the  Bettiah 
Lat  as  connected  with  this  and  the  one  at  Kuhaon,  but  he  said  there 
were  no  other  in  the  Gorakhpur  district,  and  this  assertion  is  confirmed 
by  answers  to  inquiries  made  of  other  intelligent  natives  who  know  the 
district  well. 

III.  At  Serga  a village  in  pergunnah  Sidowa  Johena,  about  three 
miles  north  of  Samour  (a  stage  on  the  road  from  Chupra  to  Gorakh- 
pur, and  where  the  traveller  first  enters  zillah  Gorakhpur ) are  some 
stone  images  nearly  the  size  of  life  ; they  have  been  disfigured  in  a simi- 
lar manner  to  that  of  Mata  Konr  at  Kusseea  of  which  I sent  a notice 
to  the  Journal  some  months  ago,  though  a representation  of  a group  of 
dancers  of  small  proportions  has  escaped  nearly  untouched. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  idols  is  one  of  Bhowanee  or  Durga. 
This  has  been  sadly  mutilated ; what  formed  the  nose  has,  I suppose, 
been  orjginally  let  into  the  stone  out  of  which  the  image  is  cut,  and  this 
has  been  removed,  giving  the  figure  the  appearance  of  a person  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  a loathsome  disease.  Little  respect  is  paid  to  this 
statue,  owing  it  may  be  to  this  revolting  appearance ; the  brahman  of  the 
neighbouring  village  is,  however,  called  on  occasionally  to  officiate  at 
the  shrine  when  a rare  votary  makes  his  or  her  appearance. 

The  figure  which  is  rather  well  carved  is  that  of  a young  girl  who 
has  hardly  arrived  at  puberty.  There  are  or  have  been  eight  arms  some 
of  which  have  been  removed,  but  it  is  not  said  that  the  goddess  has  had 
f 2 
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the  power  or  inclination  to  protect  or  avenge  herself  as  Mata  Konr  is 
said  to  have  done.  This  image  is  alone.  About  half  a mile  to  the  west 
there  is  another  of  a different  divinity  of  ruder  workmanship  and  deeply 
sunk  in  the  ground.  It  is  here  that  the  group  of  dancers  above  men- 
tioned is  met  with  on  a separate  slab  of  very  heavy  stone. 

All  these  objects  have  ceased  to  attract  much  respect  or  even  to  excite 
much  interest,  and  seem  the  remains  of  a people  or  of  a religion  that 
has  passed  away.  Though  taking  a somewhat  lively  interest  in  remains  of 
this  sort,  it  has  been  by  accident  that  those  of  which  I have  given  this 
notice  have  come  under  my  observation.  I had  been  encamped  at  Bhu- 
galpur  several  times,  and  for  days  together  before  I heard  of  the  pillar 
at  that  village,  and,  in  consequence,  of  the  more  entire  one  at  Kuhaon. 
It  is  not  indeed  easily  found,  being  situated  in  a small  mango  tope  and 
close  by  one  of  the  trees.  That  at  Kuhaon  stands  isolated  and  is  a con- 
spicuous object  to  the  passing  traveller  from  every  side. 

Note  on  the  above  inscriptions  from  Gorakhpur,  bp  J.  P. 

The  mutilated  fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  column  at  Bhagal- 
pur,  is  of  a comparatively  modern  date,  being  in  the  Kutila  character : 
the  two  lines  given  as  a specimen  in  PI.  I.  are  surmounted  by  the  words 
snaff  raja  jogi,  in  a still  more  recent  character  as  suspected 
by  Mr.  Liston  : and  nothing  of  the  five  Pandavas  or  of  the  expenditure 
of  1£  lakhs  so  impudently  asserted  by  the  bairdgi  is  to  be  found  there. 
Mr.  L.  has  since  forwarded  us  a printed  impression  of  the  whole,  but  it  is 
quite  illegible. 

The  Kuhaon  inscription  is  however  of  a much  more  interesting  cha- 
racter. Perceiving  from  the  copy  which  accompanied  the  above  note, 
that  it  was  in  the  Chandra  Gupta  (or  for  shortness  sake  the  Gupta') 
alphabet,  I requested  the  author  to  take  off  an  impression  from  the 
stone  itself,  which  he  has  since  done  with  entire  success,  acknowledg- 
ing that  with  all  the  care  he  had  taken  in  his  former  copy  there  were 
discrepancies  and  redundancies  which  he  could  have  believed  impossible. 

The  facsimile  is  introduced  on  a reduced  scale  into  Plate  I.  It  is 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  the  versification,  in  the  Srigdhara  mea- 
sure complete  throughout.  At  the  head  of  the  second  and  third  lines 
only  there  are  a couple  of  superfluous  letters  introduced,  in  the  former 
and  in  the  latter  which  I presume  should  be  read  together  as 
fit?  siddha,  ‘ accomplished’ — or  it  may  be  the  name  of  the  sculptor. 
After  transcription,  my  pandit  Kamala'  ka'nta  readily  furnished  me 
with  the  interpretation  of  this  curious  monument,  which  I accordingly 
annex  in  modern  Devanagari  and  translation : 


Jour/i.As-jSoo. 


Vot.WPU 


% VI* -J* 

* t ^5  ^£*$9  ^ ^ - 

u&&an  xi  a'fXi 

cj^^xj  Gj  <ot^o  joj  qIT^  %f£  1 <^f  WJ  ^ 
W ^i : ^ T^fQ  u " : 

- . . jL  _ ft  - ? „t  Jf'.iA.ann 


JVCuhlaled  lujcrtftito 


i Column.  «t-Jlagci.ls>u 


e^VA 


n^jTiutT7'  _ , „„ 

- vi  -x^xm  mj  vi  ?uij  ^ 


' //««  <*2>u»>i  iy  J)-Luhr 


£i/f*o^.  £y  d~  P/'l 
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Transcript  in  Modern  Devandgari. 

C\  C\ 

•jnriwr  srfronriw^f  ^ffiTr?f|: 

si 

f^t^TT^cTXfi:  ^U^i: 

Tt  cT^  ‘ETtfW 

xmi  wt  ftrertg  tps  fVra  4f? 

M 

^iisj^RreHirT 

TTw^rcar^r  ajffsnnrafrre  nrw  •alf^TjT^s 
to  w*i  ^ 

^RTST  **cmW  XffET 

C\  c\  i s 

OlWT^TOI : ^fcf  5JHTT  * 

* The  following  errors  of  orthography  are  noted  by  the  pandit : ap- 
plying «f  before  "jr  and  JT  in  the  second  fourth  lines.  The  insertion 
of  visarga  in  gr^i>r:^rfT  and  WiWr  for  HtrC;  in  the  ninth-line, 

the  vr  final  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines,  which  should  both  be  «T  : 
and  »srr?r  ^IWTqi  in  the  10th  which  should  be  *UI(T^I#T^f. 

Translation. 

“ In  the  month  of  Jyaistha,  in  the  year  one  hundred  and  thirty-threef 
after  the  decease]:  of  Skanda  Gupta,  the  chief  of  a hundred  kings, 
resembling  Indr  a in  his  rule,  possessed  of  the  chiefest  of  riches,  en- 
joying far-spread  reputation,  born  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Guptas, 
whose  earthly  throne  was  shaken  by  the  wind  of  the  bowing  heads  of 
a hundred  kings. 

At  this  celebrated  and  precious  village,  sanctified  in  reverential  at- 
tachment by  the  inhabitants  of  Kakubharati§. 

The  opulent  Bhatti  Soma  was  the  son  of  Amila,  the  receptacle 
of  good  qualities.  His  son  was  the  very  famous  and  talented  Rudra 

+ Lit.  “ The  month  Jyestha  in  the  year  thirty  and  two  and  one  plus  one 
hundred,  being  arrived.” 

X Shantth,  of  the  repose,  i.  e.  death. 

§ Written  Kakubhahrati  (sic)  : the  meaning  must  be  that 

such  was  the  name  of  the  village  ; and  probably  the  modern  Kuhaon  may  be  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  appellation  kakubha. 
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Soma,  known  by  another  appellation  as  Vyaghrarati*.  His  own  son 
was  Madra,  the  constant  and  friendly  patron  of  brahmans,  gurus, 
and  yatis.  He,  struck  with  awe  at  beholding  the  universal  instability 
of  this  world,  made  (for  himself)  a road  of  virtuef  ; having  set  up 
(established)  along  the  roadside,  five  images,  made  of  quarried  stone,  of 
Indra,  objects  of  adoration  to  the  religious  and  devout,  for  the  increase 
of  his  own  moral  merit  and  the  happiness  of  mankind ; (the  same)  having 
attached  thereto  a tank  filled  with  water. 

This  stone  pillar,  beautiful  and  lofty  as  the  craggy  pinnacles  of  the 
mountains,  is  the  maker  of  renown : (i.  e.  records  his  meritorious  act.)” 

The  circumstance  of  chief  importance  in  the  above  monument,  is  its 
allusion  to  ‘ Skanda  Gupta,  of  the  family  of  the  Guptas,’  a name 
so  well  known  to  us  from  the  Bhitari  inscription  and  from  our  Canouj 
coins.  That  his  sway  was  nearly  as  potent  as  the  expression  ‘ lord  of  a 
hundred  kings’  would  seem  to  convey,  I shall  have  hereafter  occasion 
to  prove  by  the  exhibition  of  his  own  name  and  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor Kumara  Gupta  on  the  coins  of  Saurashtra  or  Kattywdr  on 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Indian  continent.  The  death  of  this  prince 
is  here  employed  as  an  epoch  in  a somewhat  enigmatical  way.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  mode  of  interpretation,  the  several  figures  should 
be  set  down  from  the  right  to  the  left  hand;  thus  30  + 2 + 1+100 
should  be  written  1001230  ; but,  as  this  would  be  evidently  ridiculous, 
I have  rather  summed  the  whole  together  as  ‘133  years  after  the 
death  of  Skanda.’  It  does  not  appear  who  succeeded  him,  or  whether 
the  Gupta  dynasty  there  terminated ; but  I think  it  is  open  to  conjec- 
ture that  the  whole  power  was  usurped  by  the  minister’s  family,  because 
we  find  Tila  Bhatti,  a chief  magistrate,  erecting  the  Allahabad  pil- 
lar, and  we  here  finda  nother  of  the  same  name,  the  opulent  Bhatti 
Soma,  the  son  of  Amila  (Bhatti  ?)  at  the  head  of  a new  race,  not  to 
be  sure  arrogating  to  themselves  the  title  of  rdja,  but  possessing 
wealth  and  power  and  erecting  pillars  in  their  own  name.  Four  gene- 
rations from  Amila,  viz:  1 Amila,  2 Bhatti  Soma,  3 Rudra 

Soma,  4 Madra — will  give  about  33  years  to  each  generation,  which 
for  private  life  may  be  tolerably  near  the  ordinary  average. 

The  five  IndrasX  may  possibly  be  the  five  figures  stated  by  Mr. 
Liston  to  be  carved,  four  on  the  upper  part,  and  one  on  the  lower  of 

* Punynskandham  sa  chakkre ; ia  punning  allusion  perhaps  to  his  adorning 
the  road  with  these  five  images. 

+ The  word  seems  to  be  written  Pachaindram  from  the  contracted  space  occupied 
by  the  n of  The  small  figure  below  has  very  much  the  character  of  Buddha. 

J The  lover  of  (the  hunting  of)  tigers. 


v.iwrur 


Journ  . fls./Sot, 


Facsi  mile  of  on  Inscription-  on  * muti/oLted 
nt  I&KARDO  ,n  JL.  ft/cTiSct 


Uoi 


^W^ar1,^"c^I.c5g^^Q|  Tjq  :jj  Igjtjj  iitj, 

^^ai^Ai^QT^crc^aa^^x. 

u;  Z-QV3; 

^■^3'57'SS'  31  *v<ru  i^ztP" 


c; 


SEAL  of  SWA  *„  H,e  s.la-t  i*,.  Coj^^rElo.t.  (J-VUllt  Bid.. 


. Tntcrifi1..n  „.  ;»»«•«  «/  J>*ris„*//i  Jug-  ~tJ)j„.*.r. 

TOJf? 

?=n^rigt^?l?n^3T^^T^rn:i 


’••V*  /*je. 
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the  pillar  itself,  for  there  are  no  other  relics  in  the  neighbourhood.  As 
the  inscription  states,  it  is  placed  on  the  high  road  in  a most  conspicu- 
ous position,  although  it  had  hitherto  escaped  the  eye  of  an  European. 
We  perceive  from  this  specimen  that  the  alphabetical  character  had 
undergone  no  change  since  the  time  of  Samudra  Gupta,  say  in  two 
centuries. 


Tibetan  Inscription  from  I sic  ar  do. 

One  of  Mr.  G.  Vigne’s  first  cares,  on  visiting  Islcardo  for  a second 
time,  has  been  to  re-examine  the  inscription  on  the  base  of  a mutilated 
image  of  Buddha  of  which  a sketch  was  published  in  PI.  IX.  of  the 
fifth  volume  of  this  Journal.  He  has  kindly  transmitted  the  facsimile  to 
me,  and  I have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  it  has  proved  immediately 
legible  to  M.  Csoma,  who  has  favored  me  with  the  subjoined  transcript 
in  modern  Tibetan  Character,  and  with  a literal  translation.  He  deems 
it  to  he  an  injunction  to  the  people  that  they  should  pay  respect  and 
adoration  to  the  image,  and  to  the  priesthood  that  they  should  keep  it 
always  in  repair. 

The  facsimile  is  lithographed  in  Plate  II. 

\§§  T T 

W T T I 

jq-  n 

JfM’gNT  T yvT5<V.3  T jUTEl<V<2T^T§  (or  **§) 

Translation. 

« the  eighty  excellencies  of  the  body  (visible  in  the  image  repre- 

senting Buddha)  also  (too  or  again),  for  along  time  (for long  continu- 
ance sake) — with  collected  clean  offerings,  by  every  one  the  eight-fold 
prostration  (i.  e.  touching  the  ground  with  his  two  feet,  two  knees,  two 
hands,  the  breast  and  the  forehead)  and  prayer  at  large  must  be  per- 
formed. And  then  afterwards  also,  by  the  faithful  ones,  at  certain 
times,  the  paint  (or  color)  must  be  cleansed,  and  the  Sacristan  (he 
that  has  charge  of  the  image)  must  inviolably  observe  the  established 
rule.” 
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Copperplate  Grant  from  Bakerganj. 

This  plate  was  presented  in  November  last,  to  the  Society,  on  my  soli- 
citation, by  Baboo  Conoylal  Tagore,  in  whose  possession  it  had  re- 
mained for  some  months  previous,  having  been  dug  up  in  the  char  land,  or 
land  deposited  by  river  inundation,  of  a zeminddri  or  estate  belonging  to 
him  in  perganna  Edilpur,  zilla  Bakerganj  about  120  miles  directly  east 
of  Calcutta. 

No  little  curiosity  has  been  astir  among  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  to 
ascertain  the  contents  of  this  curious  document,  as  it  is  I believe  the  first 
that  has  been  discovered  treating  of  the  Bellala  kings  of  Bengal.  I should 
not  have  thought  it  possible  from  the  appearance  of  the  copper,  which  is 
in  perfect  preservation,  and  still  sharp  in  the  letters,  that  the  plate  could 
have  been  long  buried  in  the  place  where  it  is  stated  to  have  been  found. 
The  seal,  which  is  an  elaborately  executed  figure  of  Siva  cast  in  copper,  of 
great  delicacy  and  taste,  is  uninjured  by  time  even  in  the  minute  limbs  and 
weapons  which  protrude  undefended  from  the  trunk.  I have  given  a very 
rough  sketch  of  this  seal  in  PI.  II.  of  the  natural  size,  and  certainly  it 
bears  evidence  of  having  been  somewhere  preserved  with  the  greatest 
care  for  the  seven  centuries  which  have  transpired  since  it  was  engraven, 
and  of  its  having  been  only  recently  buried  in  the  alluvial  ground, 
perhaps  by  the  upsetting  of  some  boat  traversing  the  spot  during  the 
inundation. 

Seeing  the  depth  and  perfection  of  the  engraving,  I endeavoured  to  print 
off  directly  from  the  plate  a facsimile  of  the  writing  on  both  sides,  by 
inking  the  surface  with  printer’s  ink  and  carefully  pressing  upon  it  a mois- 
tened sheet  of  paper : — the  impression  thus  taken  I immediately  passed 
between  rollers  with  a plain  sheet  so  as  to  obtain  a reversed  or  rather 
rectified  facsimile  fit  for  transfer  to  a lithographic  stone.  With  the  assis- 
tance of  the  officers  of  the  government  lithographic  press  I at  length  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  the  triple  transfer  with  tolerable  success,  retouching 
the  writing  on  the  stone  where  the  letters  had  become  too  much  filled  up 
by  the  operation.  We  have  thus  in  PI.  III.  a copy  of  the  whole  which, 
though  imperfect  in  the  finer  strokes  is  legible  throughout,  and  more 
trustworthy  than  any  copy  made  by  the  eye  alone.  M.  Jacquet  of  Paris, 
I fancy,  employs  the  same  method  in  lithographing  inscriptions  both  from 
plates  and  stones.  Their  size  renders  the  latter  inconvenient. 

The  character  of  this  inscription  is  rather  less  simple  than  the  earlier 
alphabets  of  the  Pdla  dynasty.  It  is  strictly  the  Gaur  character  whence 
has  descended  the  modern  written  Bengali*. 

* It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  when  first  a fount  of  Bengali  type  was  prepa- 
red, the  letters  were  made  after  the  model  of  the  running  hand  or  writing  instead 
of  this  which  may  be  called  the  print  hand.  Had  the  latter  been  taken,  the  dif- 
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Govinda  Ra'ma,  the  Society’s  pandit  was  entrusted  with  the  transcrip- 
tion of  the  contents  ; and  his  work  was  revised,  where  difficulties  occurred, 
by  Kamala'ka'nta  : while  the  English  version  was  made  under  their 
explanation  by  young  Sa'rod'aprasa'da. 

The  purport  of  the  whole  is,  a grant  in  perpetuity  to  a brahman  named 
Iswara  deva  sarma,  of  the  Vatsa  tribe,  of  the  villages  of  Bdgiile 
Bettogata  and  Udyamuna  situated  between  four  equally  unknown  places 
in  Banga,  or  Bengal:  unless  Garhaghataka  be  Ghoragh&ta  in  the 
Dinajpur,  or  Vikrarriapur  the  place  of  that  name  in  the  Dacca,  district. 
The  mention  of  tanks  of  fresh  water,  with  houses  built  on  the  raised 
banks  for  protection  against  inundation, — of  the  neighbouring  jangal  in 
the  west,  and  of  the  saline  soils,  is  in  favor  of  the  locality  being  in  the 
Bakerganj  district  itself,  on  the  edge  of  the  Sundarbans  where  sea  salt 
is  still  manufactured.  Probably  the  Chanda  Bhanda  tribe  made  over  as 
property  along  with  the  soil  may  have  been  the  poor  class  named  from 
this  tract  (quasi  Sandabanda  as  indeed  it  is  generally  pronounced) 
employed  in  the  salt  works,  and  like  the  modern  Molangis,  only  a step 
or  two  removed  from  slavery. 

Regarding  the  Vaidya  dynasty  of  Bengal  (so  called  from  its  founder 
being  of  the  medical  caste)  there  is  the  same  uncertainty  as  in  almost  all 
other  portions  of  Indian  history.  Some  make  Adisur  the  progenitor,  he 
who  is  stated  to  have  applied  to  the  reigning  king  of  Canouj,  Kanyakubja, 
for  a supply  of  brahmans  for  the  Bengal  provinces  ; but  the  catalogues 
recorded  on  good  authority  in  the  Ay  In  Akbevi  place  the  whole  of  the 
Bhupala  dynasty,  extending  to  698  years,  betwen  Adisur  and  Si; k m 
Sena  the  father  of  Ball  a 'la  Sena  who  built  the  fortof  Gaur.  No  men- 
tion of  either  of  these  parties  is  made  in  the  present  inscription,  but  on  the 
contrary  thefatherof'BALLA'LA  Sena  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  Vijaya  Sena  ; 
and  as  this  is  I believe  the  first  copperplate  record  of  a grant  by  the  family, 
we  should  give  it  the  preference  to  books  or  traditions,  on  a point  of 
history  so  near  its  own  time  : for  Kesava  Sena  is  but  the  fourth  in  des- 
cent from  Vijaya,  on  the  plate ; or  the  fifth,  if  we  take  Abul  Fazl’s  list. 


Ayin  Akberi  list. 

1063  Sookhsein,  reigned 

1066  Billalsisin 

1 1 16  Lukhensein, 

1123  Madhowsein, 

1133  Kysoosein, 

1151  SUDDASEIN, 

1154  Nowjeh,  or 

1200  (Lakshmanivkh)  the  last. 


Inscription. 

3 yrs.  Vijaya  Sena. 

50  Balla'ea  Sena. 

7 Lakshmana  Sena. 

10  — — — 

15  Kesava  Sena. 

18  considered  the  last  by  the  Bengalis. 
3 


ference  between  it  and  the  Devanagari  is  so  slight  that  gradually  they  would 
have  become  amalgamated  ; at  any  rate  the  reader  would  with  facility  have  perused 
both,  instead  of  deeming  them,  as  now,  distinct  characters. 


a 
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It  is  curious  that  wherever  the  name  of  Kesava  Sena  occurs  on  the 
plate,  there  are  marks  of  an  ex-asure ; as  if  the  grant  had  been  prepared 
during  the  reign  of  Ma'dhava  Sena,  and,  on  his  dying  before  it  was  com- 
pleted (for  such  a plate  must  have  taken  a long  time  to  engrave),  the  name 
of  his  successor  Kesava,  fortunately  happening  to  be  of  the  same  proso. 
dial  quantity,  was  ingeniously  substituted,  and  mutato  nomine,  the  endow- 
ment was  completed  and  promulgated.  Kesava  must  have  been  in 
this  case  the  brother  of  Ma'dhava. 

Little  of  the  historical  occurrences  of  Kesava’s  reign  are  to  be  ga- 
thered from  the  inflated  eulogistic  style  common  to  this  species  of  com- 
position. It  is  said  in  general  terms  that  he  kept  his  enemies  in  awe,  that 
he  was  religious  and  bountiful  to  the  priesthood.  There  is  considerable 
poetical  ingenuity  in  the  triple  similes  applied  to  the  smoke  of  his 
sacrificial  fires,  and  to  that  of  the  sparkling  of  the  moon-beam  in  the 
second  verse.  The  allegory'  of  the  bird  with  two  dissimilar  wings  at  the 
opening  of  the  inscription  might  be  thought  to  apply  rather  to  the  moon 
than  the  sun  ; but  the  Surya  Siddhanta,  according  to  the  pandit,  shews 
that  the  sun  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  phenomena  as  the  moon — or  in 
fact  that  the  moon,  when  east  or  west  is,  as  it  were,  awdng  to  the  sun: — • 
thus 


“ From  the  sun  retreating  eastward  when  goes  each  day  the  moon 
by  twelve  degrees,  that  forms  the  tithi — the  moon’s  day.” 

The  title  of  Sankara  Gaureswara  applied  to  all  the  members  of 
the  family  may  mean  either  the  auspicious  lord  of  the  city  of  Ganr  ; or  it 
may  convey  a sly  hint,  by  the  substitution  of  for  (mixed 

race)  of  the  inferior  caste  of  this  Sena  dynasty. 

Nothing  is  said  of  the  miraculous  descent  of  Ballala  Sena, as  before 
remarked:  but  he  is  said  to  have  worshipped  Siva  for  many  hundred 
years  (in  former  generations ) to  obtain  so  famous  a son  as  Lakshmana 
Sena,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  hero  of  the  family,  erecting  pillars  of 
victory  and  altars  at  Benares,  Allahubad  and  Jaganndtha.  It  may  how- 
ever be  reasonably  doubted  whether  these  monuments  of  his  greatness 
ever  existed  elsewhere  than  in  the  poet  s imagination. 

The  date  of  the  grant  is  very  clearly  written  in  the  lowermost  line 
same  at  3 jyaisthu  dine  ...  but  the  rest  is  not  legible.  Jhe 
third  year  doubtless  refers  to  the  reign  of  Kesava  Sena,  which  bring* 
the  age  of  the  plate  to  the  year  1136  of  oui  eia. 

Here  follows  Govindara'ma’s  version  of  the  text : 
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vj 

^T^TT^nT  II  crftf cirf^T  cTIT^^'WST^IT^fi^cT^'jf  fiTT[^T 

^3T^T  II  \ II  a^FTcfT 

3nf*Rt=  -gca^^rj  11  r ii 

^nrw«L 

f^JpTT#  WJWT  | 

syT hi:  h ^ h ^TTcRz^gri 

«nr  iTlfcT  cTW  ^s  ^ fkWOfM  ^WT^T  I 

WiT^T  ^TTngFrfafWR 

NJ  vl 

ftp^Nw  II  8 II  ^TOH^fiTT^TlftT  ^rTCpSlWiTfw 
^T^TtV  wNrai3*  Tr^rtftr  g^fer^iftr  ?p«nr  vnf  I W^inipr 
^ErfTTfflftT  TC^RT%fctrT  g^nijg  ^gT^cTTg  *fflC  4lic 

iNfa  ii  yj  vrT^f^f^y3;f^^Tf^^f%^rf^5^;wtrr^r^i?n 
*,*rrefg  ^n^rii  g^r  i ^re1=fi 

Nj  C\  NJ 

m ^ 

^rfMfaT 

^3TlfW^T^:  ||  ^ ||  #^cniir^cTTTT?Tr^fr^fcmwf^f^Tf 

^nr:  i 

TOWcl^f^^TTerr  fell:  ^^TWf^T^fT^fafMrmrrra  % 

VJ 

||  nq  ||  sJTfal^Tftr  g W<T<TT  gf%*Tg}  ^T^ft3SKT^^nc 


gw  ^xt^-j  wwfgfefg  I w^fl%fxr  g 

J si  'J 


gg:  II  ^ ii  ireri  fgg^^f^fggggrfg'g^^wT  g^nir 


gig^www3T^WT^:  i *rro  gyif^fMwTOiFTi^te 

f^RST  W II  <£_  II  irsf 

'■*  c\ 

spared  ■wt^rxTtTr^Ti  *rosq  gfifpcrf  *nr  ig  ^cnfggT  ^gg} 

>■*  C\  si  C\  sf 
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w 1 whwt 

ii  \*  n ^ titto 

^ncj^fari  ^ wreinft  > ^ fiwiix;  ^ ^ 

^mx  fa^rerftr  ^r  y wcrr^wfsr  11  11  ^rr^ 

*r^lh  w:  fsiwra^cf  cfrai:  uraw  f%^t 

i wat  wxiTiirwfw‘T  itc^x  fmf^  wwt  in  *nm 

fcr  f[q:  HiiT  ^ 11  ^f^TSTW 

vrif%  I cfttlfW  fai  W* 

W&:  *r?  H H ‘Slf^'ra  nfw 

mfiuxvRn  wr-  ^Trflw  fax§re<st  f^fi  ^iTErfwfw 
wpi^cfi  ^Tf^cnfi  fwtwT:  wtc^t  *rfTTrs?t 

*rfwt  •^T^fqq’STlfwi  ||  \8  ||  WT^T  *rftl 

^Tf3rf^T»?Tf«^  uTm^' ' ;sft^*rwrw  irfww 

C\  C\ 

ii  ix  ii  fwwfw  w f%»n«rt 

xr^r:  Tn^rT,if.^fwwx4tiimfcT  in  fiw- 
cTT^T  *Tf  fcT  wfiwt'wwt  xrWTfw  ffwtwfi  wircwfi 

^ SJ 

^cft  ||  If  || 


tiro  fa^fT  I fwi  fiw  ^firi 


^wisfTs-  fwiTcrt  | ifftwfwiw  xftof^ 
•^^nTT^^rfacrt  ^wfa  xntrfc?  \\\*=  \\  cnfqnt: 

ixfoflfjw  *7fwr  ^ vivtwt 

SffXTT  *!?:  WW  I *rmi^T}  in§T 

N»  S# 

xi^f%  ii  \<l  ii  ^w^^wrwti 


nan 


Strara/rrt'i— »oim  >r-r*'-Y—i nmr  -inhi  ir:n^ *“71  n nT^ 71 


-news!- 

u^iinuo  sra  f5=ni5urr  rR=rrt)  FRiTUTrj  .to  i?iarr3^^?>  »Cc.a3lTl^3c'tcl<4i5?  n 
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Translation  by  Sdroddprasdda  Pandit. 

Aura  ! Salutation  to  Na'ra'yana  ! 

1.  I pray  to  the  rising  paradoxical  bird  (or  the  sun)  of  the  tree  of  holy 
writ  (the  Veda ) the  friend  of  the  waterlily  bushes,  the  deliverer  of  the  three 
worlds  confined  in  the  prison  of  darkness,  who  spreads  abroad  alternately 
his  wings  one  white  and  the  other  black  (the  semilunations).  May  that 
moon  shine  propitious,  who  revivifies  the  fame  of  him  who  wears  the  flowery 
shafts  (Ka'ma),  making  by  his  rays  the  airy  sphere  as  it  were  spread  over 
by  the  water  of  the  heavenly  river,  the  earth  as  if  scattered  over  with  crys- 
talline mountains,  the  ocean  as  if  filled  with  pearls  unfolded,  and  the  sides 
resembling  women  adorned  with  the  blowing  spikes  of  flowers. 

3.  Of  this  line  (the  Chandra  vamsa ) was  born  a race  of  kings,  whose 
hands  were  employed  in  giving  rest  to  the  chief  of  serpents,  oppressed  with 
the  weight  of  the  world;  whose  courtiers  filled  every  side  of  the  world,  and 
the  explanation  of  whose  works,  written  in  incomparable  strings  of  words, 
is  delightful. 

4.  In  this  noble  line  was  born  a raja  by  the  name  of  Vijaya  Sena,  as 
an  incarnation  ; who  was  as  it  were  himself  the  god  who  wears  a crescent 
on  his  head  ; at  whose  toe  nails  the  rajas  putting  their  heads  (bowing) 
made  others  mistake  them  for  the  bow  of  the  ten-headed  (Ra'vana). 

5.  Whose  sword  plays  in  the  war  to  the  astonishment  of  all  people,  and 
which  (sword)  though  like  the  blue  lily  crushes  the  spirit  of  men,  though 
beautiful  like  the  clustered  clouds  gives  pain  to  the  heart  of  men,  though 
black  shining  like  the  madliupas  (black  honey  bees)  is  an  object  of  terror, 
and  though  like  smeared  kajjala*,  is  painful  to  the  eyes  of  his  enemies. 

6.  He,  this  raja,  had  the  desire  of  overcoming  the  sun  in  glory  (with 
respect  to  his  spirit),  who  governed  this  whole  earth  by  rooting  out  the  fa- 
milies of  the  inimical  royal  lines  by  the  sleepless  attempt  of  his  shining 
sword  : whose  (the  raja’s)  hands  were  properly  compared  to  serpents ; and 
who  was  in  disagreement  with  the  lords  of  the  cardinal  points  ( Dihpdla ) for 
the  boundaries  (of  his  possessions). 

7.  From  him  was  born  Balla'la  Sena,  who  by  his  creeping-plant-like 
playing  sv'ord  stole  sweeping  the  heat  of  the  pride  of  his  enemies,  whose 
fame  was  unrivalled,  and  by  whom  was  stolen  the  Lakshmi  (or  wealth)  of 
his  enemies,  being  placed  in  an  elephant-tusk-like  palanqueen  at  the  limit 
of  the  field  of  battle  which  was  impassable  on  account  of  the  river  of  blood. 

8.  From  him  was  born  Lakshsiana  Sena,  who  was  the  Ica/pa.druma  (tree 
of  desire)  of  the  earth ; who,  though  master  of  immense  wealth,  did  not 
conquer  the  bold  by  stratagem  (but  by  force)  ; though  master  of  Kata  + (the 
moon)  did  not  accept  the  dosha% ; and  could  not  say  “ No”  though  he  was 

* Considered  as  a collyrium  being  applied  upon  the  eyelashes  or  eyelids  me- 
dicinally or  ornamentatively. 

f The  word  kale  has  two  meanings,  the  G4  qualities  and  the  digits  or  minutes 
of  a degree. 

+ The  word  dosha  has  two  meanings, — faults  when  with  raja,  and  night 
when  with  moon. 
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acquainted  with  all  the  words;  and  who,  though  the  most  happy  of  men  (or  the 
bhogindra,  lord  of  sesndg)  was  not  surrounded  by  the  double-minded  (or 
snakes). 

9.  Who  (the  raja)  caused  three  different  sounds  to  be  made  to  the  sky 
in  the  three  Sandhyds  (the  three  periods  of  a day,  the  dawn,  the  noon,  and 
the  evening).  In  the  dawn  the  sounds  of  the  iron  chains  of  those  impri- 
soned rajas  who  were  his  enemies;  at  the  noon  the  loud  ringing  of  the  bells 
on  the  young  elephants  and  camels,  led  forth  to  be  watered;  and  in  the 
evening  the  pleasing  sounds  of  the  manjirns  (ornament  for  the  feet  or 
toes)  of  female  visitors,  beautified  by  their  evening  dresses. 

10.  The  raja  (Balla'la  Sena)  being  desirous  of  having  a son,  left  all 
kinds  of  enjoyment  and  assiduously  worshipped  IIaiia  (Siva)  in  many 
hundred  prior  births  on  the  bank  of  Suradhuni  ( Gangd ) for  the  birth  of 
this  prince;  otherwise  so  famous  a prince  (Laksmana  Sena)  would  not 
have  horn  from  him,  who  was  the  head  of  all  rajas  and  praised  by  the 
universe,  and  whose  resolution  widowed  the  wives  of  his  enemies. 

1 1.  Who  when  born  and  existing  on  the  earth,  the  moon  was  no  longer 
solely  on  the  firmament ; nor  the  kalpa  tree  on  the  golden  mountain,  nei- 
ther the  chief  of  the  gods  only  in  the  city  of  the  Devas,  (i.  e.  they  were 
here  also). 

12.  Who  knows  why  the  creator,  having  made  his  fond  stay  in  the  field 
of  battle,  did  not  create  his  rival  enemy  in  this  sphere  of  the  earth  ? His 
hands  were  like  the  trunks  of  elephants  and  his  breast  hard  as  stone  ; his 
shafts  were  fatal  to  his  enemies  and  his  elephants  were  exuding  juice  from 
their  li;  ads. 

13.  By  him  were  erected  many  pillars  for  victories  in  battle,  high  sacri- 
ficial posts  near  the  altar  of  Mushnkidhara  and  Gaddpdni  ( Bulardma  and 
Juganndtha)  situated  on  the  coasts  of  the  South  Sea  ; at  the  holy  place  of 
Visveswura,  (or  at  Kashi ) where  fall  the  streams  of  Asi  and  Parana,  into 
the  waves  of  Gangd ; and  on  the  banks  of  Triveni  ( Allalnibdd ),  which  be- 
came truly  sacred  and  pure,  for  its  being  the  place  where  lie  who  was  born 
from  lilies  (Bramha)  commenced  his  sacrifice. 

11.  His  chief  queen  was  Va'su'devT  the  jewel  of  the  heads  of  Satis*, 
and  after  creating  whom  the  creator  thought  his  hands  to  have  been  sacred; 
whose  astonishing  charms  and  conduct  adorned  the  universe,  and  whose 
Sapatnisf  Earth  and  Laksmi  fulfilled  her  every  desire.  Nay  she  was 
worthy  of  obtaining  the  Trivargas  (or  the  three  human  objects  of  pur- 
suit, viz.  virtue,  wealth,  and  love.) 

15.  From  them  was  born  Kesava  Sena  Deva,  who  was  the  jewel  of 
the  crown  of  his  inimical  rajas,  as  was  horn  Saktidiiara  (K srtika)  from  him 
who  wears  a crescent  on  his  head  and  Gi'rva  (the  mountain-born  goddess). 

16.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  at  the  glance  of  him,  who  conquered  the 
universe  and  turned  the  golden  vessels  of  adverse  rajas  into  iron,  that  the 
iron  drinking-vessels  of  the  bratnans  should  be  turned  into  gold  ! 

17.  The  multitude  of  his  inimical  rajas  hearing  of  his  strength,  instantly 
starting  with  fear  and  leaving  their  dear  sleeping  consorts,  quickly  enter- 

* Virtuous  women,  who  burn  themselves  with  their  husbands'  corpses. 

•)-  A woman  whose  husband  marries  other  wives. 
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ed  their  ramparts  and  being  disappointed  of  a firm  shelter  there,  imme- 
diately came  out  and  are  wandering  here  and  there  ; whose  (the  raja’s) 
mind  was  devoted  from  his  childhood  to  the  occupations  of  numerous  bat- 
tles and  whose  station  was  praised  by  the  assembly  of  heroes. 

18.  The  hands  of  this  raja  were  not  for  a moment  inactive, — towards 
his  foes  in  firing  arrows  drawn  home  to  his  ear, — among  the  assembly  of 
polite  men  in  hold  the  darvha  (sacrificial  grasses)  moistened  with  the 
drops  of  water,  for  consecrating  gifts, — and  among  bashful  lovely-eyed 
women  in  loosening  their  waist  cloths. 

19.  The  smoke  of  whose  burnt-offerings  plays  over  the  world,  making 
it  appear  as  though  the  banks  of  rivers  are  skirted  with  Tdpinja  trees, — 
that  the  sky  is  involved  in  thick  clouds  and  all  the  trees  of  the  earth 
seem  to  be  covered  Murakatas  (emeralds)  and  most  of  the  pearls  seem 
to  be  changed  to  the  color  of  sapphires. 

20.  The  wishes  of  honest  men  tired  with  wandering  for  wealth  in  the 
forest  of  Kulpa  trees,  in  the  broken  mountains,  in  mines  of  gems,  and  on 
the  shores  of  oceans,  are  at  last  lying  under  the  canopy  of  his  cloud-like 
feet  for  rest,  (i.  e.  he  has  fulfilled  their  wishes.) 

21.  He  (the  raja)  who  was  like  Rudra  in  Pra/aya  (the  end  of  a Kalpn ) 
.and  born  from  the  race  named  Gandhapavana  and  the  first  of  those  who 
were  praised  by  the  famous  heroes,  governed  this  earth.  Whom  when  the 
contending  rajas  beheld  when  leading  their  expeditions  for  victory,  they 
were  struck  with  wonder  and  exclaimed,  “ What  is  this?”  their  whole 
thick  army  being  at  once  put  into  confusion! 

22.  Even  Saraswati'  (the  goddess  of  wisdom)  having  lived  in  his 
mouth,  gained  the  title  Pudmdhiya  (whose  dwelling-place  is  the  lily) 
which  Lakshmi  enjoys  in  three  worlds. 

23.  The  wives  of  the  interior  of  the  raja  who  were  always  seeing  his 
beauty,  when  he  played  with  them  on  the  top  of  the  lofty  cloud-reaching 
palace  and  cast  his  eye  on  the  damsels,  shrunk  under  it,  yet  still  courted 
it,  coquetting  in  gesture  and  motion  through  evident  desire. 

24.  By  him  who  was  like  Indra  on  earth  were  granted  to  the  brahma- 
nas  many  famous  villages  with  high  buildings;  which  (villages)  contained 
many  fruitful  and  smooth  fields  and  were  pleasant  with  the  sound  of  the 
geese  that  were  sporting  in  the  sands  of  the  rivers  near,  and  the  rice  of 
which  became  the  best  of  its  kind  when  boiled. 

The  victorious  and  honorable  emperor  Kes'ava  Sena  Deva,  who  was 
possessed  of  fame,  the  king  of  the  three  sorts  of  rajas,  namely,  Aswapati, 
Gnjupati  and  Narapati,  like  the  sun  in  expanding  the  lily-like  Sena,  caste, 
the  lamp  of  the  lunar  line,  famous  as  Karna  in  gifts,  veracious  as 
Ga'ngeya  (the  son  of  Ganga',  or  Bhi'shma)  a cage  hard  as  Bnjra  to  the 
refugees,  the  most  rich,  learned,  the  great  hero,  the  king  of  kings,  the 
destroyer  of  his  enemies,  and  entitled  Sankara  Gaureswara,  who  was  a 
dutiful  son  of  Laksmana  Sena  entitled  also  Sankara  Gaureswara;  who 
(Laksmana  Sena)  achieved  his  own  fame,  suppressor  of  his  enemies  and  al- 
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ways  meditating  on  the  footsteps*  of  his  father  Balla'la  Sena  ; who  (Bal- 
la'la  Sena)  was  also  titled  Sankara  Gaureswara  and  possessed  of  fame,  sub- 
duer of  enemies,  and  who  meditated  on  the  footsteps  of  his  father  Vijaya 
Skna  ; who  (Vijaya  Sena)  was  also  possessed  of  self-earned  fame,  for  his 
putting  down  (securing)  the  load  of  victory  from  his  shoulder  which  he 
gained  l>y  conquering  all  this  Jambu  Grama  (India),  and  who  was  the 
destroyer  of  his  foes,  and  entitled  Sankara  Gaureswara , — now  duly  inti- 
mates, informs,  and  commands  to  the  rajas  and  rajanyas  (the  caste  of  Khe- 
triyas)  that  were  present  with  him,  and  the  queens  and  their  children,  the 
princes,  the  royal  ministers,  the  priests,  the  judges,  those  who  were  experi- 
enced in  war  and  peace,  the  chief  commanders,  wrestlers,  the  peons  who  ap- 
prehend robbers,  naval  officers,  masters  of  elephants,  cows,  goats  and  wool- 
len cloths,  keepers  of  gardens,  the  executioners,  the  magistrates,  the  moral- 
ists, peons,  those  who  were  supported  from  his  kingdom,  superintendents 
over  his  dominions  with  their  chiefs,  men  that  belong  to  the  tribe  called 
Chanda  Bhanda,  and  their  chiefs,  and  many  other  rulers — to  this  effect: 

“ Be  it  known  to  all  of  you  that  this  great  raja,  on  his  birthday  to 
prolong  his  life  has  consecrated  with  water  and  presented  to  the  brahmana, 
named  Iswara  Deva  Sarma,  with  a copperplate  s’dsanam  on  which  an 
image  of  Sudas'iva  is  riveted,  who  (the  brahmana)  was  the  descendant  of 
Vatsa  muni,  of  five  Pravaras\ ; namely,  Bhdrgavo , Chydvana,  Apnuvat, 
Aurvn,  and  Jdmadagna  ; the  reader  of  the  holy  texts,  ( Sruti ) and  the 
son  of  Banama'li'  Sarma  the  descendant  of  Vatsa,  of  the  above  five 
Pravaras,  the  grandson  of  Garbheswara  Deva  the  descendant  of  Vatsa, 
of  the  above  five  Pravaras,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Para's'ara  Deva 
Sarma,  the  descendant  of  Vatsa  of  the  same  Pravaras, — the  land  of  the 
villages  Bdguli,  Bettngdtdtodynmuua , which  is  encompassed  with  these  fa- 
mous boundaries;  on  the  east  by  Prunagunatdna  Gharhdghdtuka,  near 
Vikramapura  in  Banga,  which  is  in  Paundraka  J,  as  bhakti  (or  as  a jageer)  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  village  named  Sattrakddhi,  on  the  west  by  Sankara  (?) 
Govinda,  which  looks  high  with  jangals,  and  on  the  north  by  the  village 
Panchaka  Pagado ; for  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, &c.  &c.  as  long  as  the  moon,  the  sun,  and  the  earth  shall  endure. 
Which  (village)  is  perpetually  inheritable,  well-governed,  and  not  to  be 
claimed  by  any  of  his  relatives  (such  as  an  elder  brother,  &c.)  and  which 
contains  houses  on  the  margin  of  pure  tanks,  holes,  saline  soils,  both  the 
land  and  water,  all  sorts  of  shrubs,  the  trees  of  betelnuts  and  cocoanuts, 
and  the  tribe  called  Chanda  Bhanda,  and  in  which  (ere  he  has  consecrated 
jt)  he  caused  the  ponds  to  be  made,  and  the  nut  and  cocoanut  trees  to  be 
planted.  Besides  he  has  given  him  the  power  of  punishing  the  Chanda 
Bandas. 

* reflecting  on  his  feet,  or  the  hereditary  successor  of.— Ed. 

f The  disciples  of  the  Muni  from  whose  progeny  were  the  brahmans  descended. 

+ Paundra  is  the  country  extending  from  Rangpur  across  the  Ganges  to  the 
Jangalmehals,  including  most  of  Bengal.  Wils.  Diet.— Ed. 
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“ la  this  copper  s&snnam  are  written  300  (perhaps  bigas.) 

“ Therefore  you  must  allow  him  to  enjoy  the  same  ; as  also  shall  the 
future  rajas  maintain  it,  with  consideration  that  deprivation  will  doom  them 
to  hell,  and  maintaining  will  do  glory  to  their  virtue. 

Some  religious  Slokas  are  written  on  this  subject. 

“ When  any  body  gives  land,  his  ancestors  praise  and  boast  themselves, 
saying  that  a land.giver  is  born  in  our  race,  and  he  will  be  the  deliverer 
of  us.  He  that  presents  lands  and  he  that  receives  it,  both  of  them  are 
worthy  of  going  to  heaven. 

Again:  “this  earth  though  enjoyed  by  several  kings  as  Sugar  raja,  &c. 
&c.  yet  whenever  any  one  possess  it  he  is  the  sole  enjoyer  of  its  produce. 

“ He  that  deprives  the  land  given  by  him  or  by  any  other  person  will 
rot  in  ordure,  being  born  insects  in  it  with  his  forefathers. 

“ He  who  presents  land  lives  60,000  years  in  heaven,  but  he  who  abuses 
or  disregards  it  is  doomed  to  hell  for  the  same  period. 

“ The  effects  of  giving  other  things  are  to  be  enjoyed  for  one  life*. 

“ Men,  considering  human  life  and  prosperity  as  fickle  as  the  water  on 
the  leaf  of  the  lily,  and  understanding  what  is  already  said,  should  not 
destroy  the  fame  of  others. 

“ This  sdsanam  of  the  (prince)  whose  feet  are  kissed  by  a hundred 
ministers : (signed  on  his  part  by) 

“ His  Majesty’s  almoners  the  high  in  authority,  Sriman  Madyasa 
Karanani;  Srimahd  Madanaka  Karanani;  Srimut  Karanani. 

“ In  the  year  (of  reign)  3 ; the  month  Jyaistha  on  the  day — ’’(the  rest 
obliterated. 

4.  Inscriptions  on  Jain  images  from  Central  India. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1836,  a number  (nine  or  ten)  of  Jain 
images  of  marble  were  exhumated  at  Ajmir,  from  what  is  now  a Musal- 
man  burial-ground,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  an  old  Jain 
temple  beyond  the  Durg&h  of  the  Khawaja  Sahib  on  the  ascent  to 
Taragarh.  Lieut.  E.  Madden,  in  obligingly  communicating  the 
above  intelligence,  furnished  me  with  a copy  of  the  line  of  writing  in- 
scribed on  the  base  of  three  of  the  images,  in  hopes  it  might  afford  some 
historical  aid,  however  limited,  to  our  store  of  dates  and  names.  One  of 
these  inscriptions  I have  inserted  at  the  foot  of  Plate  II.  Omitting  the  draw- 
ing of  the  naked  Jain  saint  kindly  made  by  Lieut.  Oldfield,  because  it 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  ordinary  images  of  the  Digambari  class,  so  fre- 
quently represented;  they  are  seated  cross-legged  with  their  hands  joined; 
their  ears  are  long  and  split,  and  their  hair  in  the  small  round  knobs  or 
curls  which  have  led  many  to  give  these  images  an  African  origin. 

* In  this  half  sloka,  a few  words  are  wanting  to  complete  the  verse,  the 
meaning  of  which  should  be  “ but  the  effects  of  presenting  land  are  enjoyable 
for  endless  lives.” 

H 2 
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Facsimiles  of  Inscriptions.  [Jan 

The  following  version  of  several  of  the  inscriptions  was  attempted  by 
Lieut.  Madden’s  pandit  at  Ajmir.  The  first  being  intended  for  that 
represented  in  the  plate. 

\ ST^TcT  ^3  4_  tfiT  ITt  8 W *mprTT5  ifcpfi  tpsftcT  WWtl 

^rgsrfar^r  f^wt  i 

tsinr  irt  \ i ^*5  ^fi^^fl5n^nT^T:-Erf^Ti 

i^l?fcWT  ^fcT^TfTcTffTclt  I 

^ *fa?r  \^8 

’sffaHbrw  ^tpst  i 

8 *fa?T  %*TT^  ^ \«L  ^tWTOnNmT  sn^T^TWt 

^Or^Tfcrcr  ^ffare^rnr  iif^rr  u^rTtm^?  i 

^^^frTfe^rr  iramfcT  i 

^ c[  * \e_>u  ^rnnuirfe  ^ ^nxri4  Trrr^Ttii^  trfscnjw^i 
srifcT*TT*r  sf^rrariftcn  i 

w?  Trat^rr  in  *Njt  f^ren  <ffc  *rr?t  tnc  nT 

^ c\  c\ 

^RPfiT  Or^i^T  XTCTJI^TT^ff  I 

Whatever  may  be  the  correctness  of  the  rest,  the  plate  specimen  cer- 
tainly does  not  accord  with  the  pandit's  version  as  to  the  name  of  the 
image,  which  is  clearly  Prajitdndth,  one  of  the  24  Jain  saints  : another  is 
as  evidently  Mallinatha  pratima  karapita  ‘ the  image  of  Mallina'. 
tha  was  caused  to  be  made,’ — and  doubtless  the  whole  would  be  found 
in  any  list  of  the  Jain  Tirthanfcaras  (see  Useful  Tables  87).  Parswa- 
natha,  Varddhamana,  Vdsupadya,  and  Chandraprubha  of  this  list 
are  found  in  the  present  inscriptions.  The  inscriptions  are  couched  in 
the  Prakrit  dialect,  and  their  chief  merit  is  in  being  specimens  of  the  Jain 
character  of  the  12th  century.  I read  the  line  in  the  Plate  thus : 

Sam.  1239  Pha.  sudi  4,  Sukre  ; sadhuvaha-achdryyarnadana  Sri 
Putra  pandu  (?)  Idhadena,  Prajitandtha  pratima  karapita L” 
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VI Extracts  from,  the  Journal  of  Lieut.  Markham  Kittojs,  sub- 

mitted to  the  Asiatic  Society  at  the  meeting  of  the  6th  Oct.  1836. — 

Ruins  and  Pillar  at  Jajipur. 

Sunday  the  21  th  Nov. — Halt  to-day. 

Having  made  previous  arrangements  for  a visit  to  Jajipur,  I started 
at  4 a.  m.  in  company  with  about  a hundred  men  of  the  corps  proceed- 
ing to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  famous  tirath  or  khetr  resting  (as  the 
Hindus  assert)  on  the  navel  of  the  great  Gaya  Asura.  At  this  place  all 
good  Hindus  make  offerings  to  their  deceased  relatives  termed  “ pinda 
phamia a notice  of  the  ceremonies  attending  which  is  to  be  found  in 
Stirling’s  account  of  Orissa.  I had  no  leisure  to  make  many  inquiries 
or  to  visit  every  object  worthy  of  notice,  yet  I still  saw  a great  deal 
which  duly  repaid  me  for  my  long  ride  of  six  miles  there  and  six  back 
again  with  a burning  sun  over  my  head. 

The  first  place  I visited  was  the  mosque  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town, 
where  there  formerly  stood  the  palace  of  the  Subehdars  of  the  province 
Muhammad  Taki'  Kha'n,  Abu  Nasar  Kha'n  and  others.  The 
mosque  is  rather  a pretty  object  but  of  rough  workmanship. 

Over  the  centre  archway  is  an  inscription  of  five  verses  placed  in 
five  “ howcjucs”  or  compartments  in  the  style  of  the  reign  in  which  the 
mosque  was  built,  the  verses  run  thus : 

t_5Uaju*x>  iwJLcjl  »Li  (J-A-Ua  fb 

tAsr"*''0  jii 

kij  A j£]  ^tVi!  i cfydl  W.1 

The  English  of  which  is  nearly  as  follows : 

1 

“ May  the  Shadow  of  the  insignia  of  the  Emperor  Aurangzeb 
Be  spread  as  long  as  the  stars  cast  their  light  (shine.) 

2 

The  praises  and  good  qualities  of  the  excellent  Nawab 
Are  greater  than  in  the  power  of  the  poet  to  describe. 

3 

In  the  town  of  Jdjipur  he  laid  the  foundations  of  a mosque 
Beneath  the  domes  of  which  the  nine  heavens  are  hidden. 
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Journal  of  a trip  to  Cuttack , 


[Jan. 


4 

Oh  would  you  hear  the  angels  recite  the  prayers 
You  must  pass  one  night  therein. 

5 

As  the  mosque  was  made  in  the  time  of  A'bu  Nassar  Kha'n 
So  its  date  is  “ the  time  of  the  Nawab  A'bu  Nassar  Kha'n.” 

The  year  of  the  Hegira  1093  A.  D.  1686. 

By  this  inscription  it  would  appear  that  the  mosque  was  built  in 
A.  D.  1686  by  the  Nawab  Abu  Nassar  Kha'n  and  not  Muhammad 
Taki'  Khan  as  stated  by  Mr.  Stirling. 

At  a short  distance  from  the » mosque  is  a dargah  or  shrine  of  a 
Mussulman  saint  who  destroyed  a famous  temple  and  converted  the 
terrace,  on  which  it  stood,  into  an  open  mosque  and  burial-place  for 
himself  and  family.  Beneath  the  terrace  are  three  idols  of  enormous 
dimensions  and  exquisite  sculpture,  representing  Indram,  Varaha  and 
Kali : the  latter  figure  is  the  most  worthy  of  notice  though  a more 
hideous  object  could  not  well  be  imagined, — it  resembles  (as  it  were)  a 
living  skeleton  of  an  old  fury.  Mr.  Stirling  gives  a good  account  of 
these  fine  specimens  of  ancient  Hindu  sculpt  ure ; it  is  much  to  be  regret- 
ted that  these  idols  have  so  suffered  from  the  mason’s  chisel,  in  late  years 
employed  by  an  European  officer  to  detach  “ relics !”  A part  of  the 
mund-mald  of  Kali  and  a hand  of  Indrani  have  been  thus  lost.  It  is 
also  a great  pity  that  these  curiosities  are  not  removed  to  the  museum 
in  Calcutta  (which  could  easily  be  done  in  the  rainy  season)  and  thereby 
placed  out  of  the  reach  of  such  would-be-antiquarian  relic  hunters. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  figures. 

Ka'li',  base  6 feet  inch ; height  9 feet ; thickness  at  the  base  1 foot 
4 inches. 

Indra'ni',  height  8 feet  10  inches ; breadth  at  the  base  5 feet  9 
inches  ; thickness  ditto  3 feet  1-|  inches. 

Varaha,  height  9 feet  1 0 inches  ; breadth  at  the  base  5 feet  11  inches ; 
thickness  ditto  3 feet  6^  inches. 

I regretted  my  inability  (for  want  of  time)  to  make  drawings  of  the 
three  figures. 

Having  through  the  attention  and  exceeding  politeness  of  the  Mun- 
sif  Abdul  Ahid  (who  resides  near  the  mosque)  procured  guides  to  shew 
me  all  that  is  to  be  seen  in  and  near  Jujipur,  I visited  the  different 
temples,  none  of  which  are  worthy  of  notice  or  at  all  ancient,  though 
they  occupy  the  places  of  those  destroyed  by  the  Muhammadan  conquer- 
ors. About  a mile  and  a half  from  the  mosque  behind  the  town,  I was 
shewn  a very  elegant  pillar  of  which  the  accompanying  is  a sketch ; it  is 
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Ruins  of  Jajipur. 

of  black  chlorite  and  highly  polished.  I could  obtain  no  information 
worthy  of  credit  regarding  it ; it  is  called  Sivastambha  and  is  35  feet  high  ; 
the  shaft  is  19  feet  8 inches,  the  base  6 feet,  consequently  the  capital 
is  9-4,  consisting  of  three  separate  blocks  which  have  been  shaken  out 
of  their  original  position  : indeed  I doubt  their  originality. 

The  column  is  a polygon  of  16  sides  slightly  concave.  It  would  be 
useless  conjecturing  the  origin  of  this  elegant  column,  or  even  the  former 
locality  of  it ; it  certainly  was  not  always  in  its  present  situation  but  has 
been  fixed  in  some  building,  perhaps  a terrace,  now  no  longer  in  existence. 

Want  of  time  again  prevented  my  visiting  a curious  place  said  to  be 
on  a hill  3 miles  off,  but,  God  willing,  I shall  pay  a special  visit  to  J'ji- 
pur  at  some  future  period,  where  I shall  devote  a few  days  to  hunting 
out  and  remarking  upon  all  its  now  unknown  curiosities. 

I remarked  a number  of  Jain  and  Buddhist  figures  in  different  places 
scattered  about. 

I omitted  to  state  that  an  assertion  of  the  villagers  that  a fine  figure  of 
Garuda  was  formerly  at  the  top  of  the  pillar  and  had  flown  away  and 
alighted  a mile  off  when  Ka'LA'pa'ha'r  came  to  commit  his  ravages  at 
Jajipur  ; since  which  it  had  remained  there  and  had  had  a small  temple 
erected  over  it.  Curiosity  led  me  to  the  spot : I was  shewn  within  a small 
temple  an  elegantly  executed  figure  of  Garuda  of  black  chlorite,  a sketch  of 
which  I annex ; it  rests  on  a shaft  (sunk  in  the  ground)  exactly  similar 
in  dimensions  to  the  Sivastambha  and  may  probably  have  belonged  to  it. 

In  the  suburbs  I remarked  an  ancient  bridge  similar  to  that  over  the 
Kanse-banse*  but  nearly  buried  in  the  earth,  the  accumulation  of  ages. 
A river  called  Mudagir , used  in  former  times  to  flow  through  it,  but 
of  which  there  is  scarcely  a visible  sign  left ; the  bridge  is  of  itself  very 
ancient  and  constructed  of  materials  taken  from  buildings  of  more  remote 
date  still.  Figure  (1)  is  an  elevation  of  one  of  the  archesf  which  struck 
me  as  very  peculiar : it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a regular  keystone 
in  lieu  of  the  more  common  block  architrave.  Figure  (2)  shews  the 
manner  in  which  the  stones  project  and  are  finished  off  on  the  starlings, 
that  is,  on  the  face  towards  the  stream. 

The  huts  and  houses  in  the  town  (which  is  very  straggling)  are  re- 
markably neat  and  are  all  on  stone  terraces  £ raised  to  the  height  of  4 
and  5 feet,  a very  necessary  precaution  in  a place  subject  to  inunda- 
tions as  this  is  ; the  country  is  a very  few  feet  higher  than  the  bed  of  tha 

* This  is  the  place  alluded  to  in  the  Udayagiri  inscription,  see  last  No. — Ed. 

t A represents  the  face  towards  the  stream,  and  B the  opposite  side.  The 
actual  form  of  the  arch  is  not  altered  by  this  arrangement. 

I Hewn  stones  from  the  different  ruins. 
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Remarks  on  a comparative  vocabulary  [Jan. 

Baitarani.  There  are  numerous  tanks  and  swamps  which  together  with 
the  forest  of  cocoanut  and  other  trees  as  well  as  bamboos  must  render 
it  very  unhealthy. 

The  brahmans  are  more  troublesome  here  than  in  any  place  I have 
ever  yet  yisited ; they  complained  loudly  of  their  loss  since  the  high 
road  through  Akua  Padda  had  been  established,  which  deterred  pil- 
grims from  visiting  their  hhetr *.  I must  now  take  leave  of  Jdjipur 
and  conclude  with  stating  that  I returned  to  camp  late  in  the  evening 
much  fatigued,  having  been  in  motion  alternately  on  foot  and  on  horse- 
back for  the  space  of  fourteen  hours ; but  I considered  myself  amply 
repaid  for  my  trouble. 


VII. — Remarks  on  “ a Comparison  of  Indo-Chinese  Languages,  fyc. 
By  the  Rev.  W.  Morton. 

The  paper  which  appeared,  under  the  above  title,  in  the  last,or  December 
No.  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  was  no  doubt  perused  with  much 
interest  by  many  of  the  readers  of  that  periodical.  The  importance  of 
such  a comparison,  as  was  therein  partially  instituted,  of  the  very  nu- 
merous languages  or  dialects  spoken  both  within  and  beyond  the  Ganges, 
is,  in  every  point  of  view,  very  considerable.  Whether  we  aim  at  amelio- 
rating the  civil  institutions  of  the  various  tribes  among  whom  they  are  the 
media  of  intercourse,  or  to  communicate  to  them  the  arts  and  sciences  and 
purer  religion  of  the  west,  and  to  elevate  them  above  the  debasing  in- 
fluence of  cruel,  impure  and  abominable  superstitions ; or  whether  we 
seek  merely  to  obtain  an  accurate  as  well  as  extensive  acquaintance  with 
these  various  dialects— in  all  points  of  view  such  investigations,  as  those 
in  question,  are  most  important ; and  the  present  efforts  to  obtain  in- 
formation of  a philological  nature  by  the  Sadiya  missionaries,  directed  to 
these  ends  are  cousequently  highly  laudable. 

1.  Of  their  execution  of  the  task  undertaken  I can  say  but  little,  and 
that  little  must  almost  he  confined  to  the  language  of  our  own  Province 
of  Bengal  Of  course  the  excellent  individual  who  furnished  the  “ Com- 
parison,” will  take  my  observations  in  good  part,  as  my  design  is  simply, 
and  in  good  faith,  to  throw  in  my  mite  of  aid  to  him  in  his  useful  in- 
vestigations, as  well  as  to  draw  the  attention  of  others  to  the  subject. 

1.  In  the  “ Comparison  of  the  Bengali  and  Asamese,"  it  is  stated  that 
“ above  six-tenths  of  the  most  common  words  are  identical,  except  with 
slight  variations  of  pronunciation.”  Now  I have  carefully  examined 
the  list  of  words  from  which  this  conclusion  is  drawn,  and  find  that  up- 
wards of  eh/fit-tenths  would  be  the  more  correct  statement ; and  that,  of  the 
60  words,  50  are  identical  in  Bengali  and  Asamese.  For,  the  most  has  not 
been  made  of  the  analogy  between  the  two  languages,  by  the  introduction, 

* The  highway  to  Cuttack  lay  through  Jdjipur  before  the  new  road  was  made. 
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into  the  Bengali  column,  of  such  secondary  forms  in  current  use  as  come  far 
nearer,  in  many  cases,  to  the  Assamese  terms, than  those  given  in  the  “ Com- 
parison.” Thus6ii?/«  is  compared  with  botdh , while  bdt,  equally  a Bengali 
form,  is  omitted.  So,  with  asthi  a hone,  should  have  been  given  hdr  ; with 
lcarna,  kdn ; with  hasti,  hdti  ; with  pitd,  bdp  ; with  mntsya,  mdchh ; for 
pushpa,  phul ; for  mastafc , mur  ; with  shringa , shing  ; with  bdnur,  bandar  ; 
with  chandra,  chdnd  ; for  janani,  vid  ; with  rdtri,  rdt  ; with  tail,  tel ; for 
prastar,  shild  ; with  danta,  ddnt  ; with  grdm,  gdn  ; all  identical,  or  very 
nearly  so,  with  the  Assamese  of  the  table. 

In  the  same  use  of  secondary  forms,  the  results  of  comparison  with 
some  of  the  other  columns  also  would  he  slightly  varied  ; as  the  Bengali  go, 
a cow,  would  much  more  nearly  resemble  the  Khamti  ngo  and  Siamese 
ngou,  than  garu  (the  only  form  given)  from  which  the  Assamese  gorii  is 
drawn.  Thus  too,  were  tej  and  lauha  given  in  the  Bengali  column,  for  blood 
— with  the  former,  signifying  vigour,  the  principle  of  vigour  (and  so  applied 
to  the  brain,  marrow,  bile,  semen,  &c.)  would  agree  the  Assamese  tez,  the 
Jili  tushai,  the  Koreng  tazyai,  &c.  while  the  latter  would  appear  to  have 
originated  the  Khamti  lent  and  Siamese  liiat;  whereas  rakta  shews  no 
agreement  with  either.  The  Assamese  porud,  an  ant,  might  shew  a resem- 
blance to  the  Bengali  pinpard,  though  none  with  pipilikd,  &c.  These 
and  others  we  shall  reduce  to  a table  as  follows. 


English. 

Bengali. 

Asamese. 

Air 

bat 

botdh 

Ant 

pinpard 

pouua 

Arrow 

shar 

Blood 

tej,  lauha 

tez, 

Boat 

nau,  dingi 

nau, 

Bone 

har 

har 

Cat 

marjar 

and  inyao, 

a cat’s  mewing, 

whence  myhokari,  the  mewer 

mekuri 

Cow 

go 

Dog 

shwa 

Ear 

kau 

kdn 

Elephant 

danti 

Father 

hap,  bapu,  baba,  bupai, 

Fire 

poran  (to  burn) 

Fish 

mdchh 

mas 

Flower 

phul 

phul 

Foot 

pa 

Hair 

lom 

Hand 

paui 

Hend 

mur 

mur, 

Horn 

shing 

hing,  

Leaf 

parna,  pdn 

Moon 

chaud 

jun, 

Mother 

ma 

ai  (mat : grand-  ai 
mother) 

adri  — - 


Cor.  sav 

Kha.  leiit,  Si  liiat,  Ji.  tashai,  Kor . 

tazyai 
Ana.  diag 

Man.  sard,  Song,  karau,  Ch.  sorii,  C.  T. 
urd,  S.  T.  aid,  Lu.  arii,  N.  T.  ariikau 


Kh.  mid,  Si.meau,  Gar.  menggd,  Song. 

and  Kor.  myauna,  An.  meyii 
Kh.  ngd,  Si.  ngdii 

Bar.  khwd,  Sing,  kwi,  M.  hwi,  Song. 
shi,  Kap.  &c.,  wi.  An.  sh6 
Ji.  and  Kap.  kar,a,  Korea,  kon.  Ch. 
khunu,  Lu.  lthana 
Mish.  datdn 

A k.  dbba,  Abor.  babu,il/aruij',  papa,  &c^ 
Co.  pur 


Mar.  Lu.  and  Song,  phai,  Ch.  apliai 
Anam.  long 

Song,  ban,  Mar.  vdn,  Ch.  apan,  Lu.  ping 
Co.  mari 

Ak.  kung,  An.  sung 
Koreng.  pand 
Si.  diian 

Kh.  An.  and  Si.  me,  Bar.  amd,  Kar.  mo, 
Garo  amd,  M.  ima,  Co,  omi 


Abor.  adi 


% 


Mountain 
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Salt 

Sky 

Stone 

Sun 

Tiger 


lun  lun 

swarga  (heaven) 

sh  i la  hil, 

tapan 

dahan  (burning) 
sing,  (properly  a lion,) 


Garo,  srigi 
Kh.  hin,  Si.  hin 
Si.  tawan 
Ak.  dahani 

Kh.  seii,  Si.  sua,  Lu.  sangkhu,  N.  T. 
sakhwii,  C.  T.  sakwi,  &c. 


Village  gan  gaun 

Thetviiter  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  obtain  the  Bengali  forms  above 
given. 

2.  The  seven  cases  stated  to  belong  to  Assamese  Nouns,  are  tbe  same  in 
number  and  order  with  those  of  Bengali  nouns  : and  it  is  by  no  means  (as 
asserted  in  the  “ Comparison,  &c.”)  a peculiarity  in  Assamese  that  “ two 
pronouns  are  used  for  the  2nd  person,  according  as  the  person  addressed  is 
superior  or  inferior  to  the  speaker.”  The  same  obtains  in  Bengali  also, 
and  is  extended  to  the  3rd  person  likewise,  with  a similar  terminational 
change  in  the  verb.  Thus  — 


1st  pers  : 

ami 

mari 

Plural 

am  ra 

mari 

2nd  inferior 

tui 

maris 

tora 

maris 

2nd  superior 

tumi 

mara 

tomra 

mara 

3rd  inferior 

se 

mare 

tahara 

mare 

3rd  superior 

tini 

maren 

tanhara 

maren. 

3.  The  comparison  of  adjectives  in  Bengali  is  effected  by  a similar  pro- 
cess to  that  erroneously  stated  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Assamese.  Thus  taha 
haite  bara,  greater  than  that  ; sakal  haite  bara,  greatest  of  all.  All 
the  other  grammatical  minutiae  particularized,  equally  apply.  Also 
what  are  termed  in  the  “ Comparison,  &c.”  numeral  affixes,  are  of  ordinary 
use  in  Bengali  ; so  that  the  analogy  of  the  two  languages  is  much  closer 
than  supposed  in  the  “ Comparison.” 

II.  The  fact  stated  by  Captain  Gordon,  of  the  various  very  minute  por- 
tions of  the  population  employing  a variety  of  dialects  often  nearly  unin- 
telligible to  their  next  neighbours,  is  most  observable.  And,  the  same 
multiplied  diversity  having  existed  among  the  numerous  aboriginal  tribes  of 
South  America, the  inference  is  just,  that  dialects  are  most  numerous  in  the 
infancy  of  nations  and  tribes  : while,  in  proportion  as,  with  the  cessation  of 
hereditary  feuds  and  the  extension  of  national  intercourse,  they  become  civi- 
lized and  educated,  they  approximate  also  in  the  use  of  a common  language. 
Hence  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that,  as  the  blessings  of  knowledge 
and  refinement,  peace,  commerce  and  true  religion,  are  extended  among 
these  27  nations,  at  present  using  so  many  vernacular  media,  the  customs 
and  languages  of  the  smaller  tribes  will  merge  into  those  of  the  larger,  and 
those  of  common  origin  again  approach  each  other  and  ultimately  coalesce. 
The  philanthropist  must  ardently  desire  so  happy  a consummation  ; since 
no  one  thing,  perhaps,  so  fatally  impedes  the  progress  of  mankind  as  those 
endless  subdivisions,  of  which  these  multiplied  tongues  are  first  a conse- 
quence and  then  a confirmation,  ever  exciting  to  jealousies  and  hostilities 
of  most  injurious  operation. 
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It  may  therefore  fairly  be  a question  how  far  the  intelligent  missionaries 
at  Sadly  a and  elsewhere,  might  be  justified  in  endeavouring  to  anticipate 
in  some  measure  the  work  of  time.  It  will  scarcely  be  disputed  that  a 
translation  of  the  Scriptures,  (unless  in  very  minute  portions)  for  such 
a tribe,  for  instance,  as  that  of  Champhung,  speaking  a dialect  understood 
only  by  thirty  or  forty  families,  would  be  most  preposterous.  Much  may, 
no  doubt,  be  done  to  diminish  these  fractions  of  language,  and  the  Babel 
confusion  and  difficulty  they  occasion,  by  the  judicious  efforts  of  our 
political  Agents  and  Missionaries  in  the  ultra-Gangetie  and  other  regions. 
Much  prudence  will  indeed  be  required  to  avoid  exciting  the  hostility 
of  national  prejudices,  and  other  impediments  to  universal  improvement. 

In  many  cases,  however,  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in  con- 
fining translations,  &c.  to  a more  general  language,  which  would  ultimately 
supersede  the  more  confined  colloquial  idioms.  Thus,  it  is  stated  that 
“ the  majority  (of  the  Champhung  families)  can  speak  more  or  less  of 
Manipuri,  or  the  languages  of  their  more  immediate  neighbours.”  Again 
that  “ dialects  so  nearly  similar,  as  are  those  of  the  northern  and  central 
Tangkhuls,  are  generally  intelligible  to  the  adult  male  population  on 
both  sides  ; while  the  women  and  children,  who  rarely  leave  their  homes, 
find  much  difficulty  in  making  themselves  (mutually)  understood.”  In 
these  and  similar  cases,  the  way  is  plain  ; to  extend  education  in  the  com- 
mon or  nearly  common  language;  then,  as  the  want  of  intellectual  and 
especially  of  religious  supply  is  felt,  it  will  be  sought  in  the  language  of 
the  printed  books. 

III.  Intimately  connected  with  this  point  is  that  of  the  character  to  be 
taught  to  a people  having  none  of  their  own.  It  should  seem  good,  as  a 
general  principle,  to  employ,  in  such  instances,  the  one  used  by  the  dominant 
neighbouring  nation,  especially  if  the  languages  be  of  kindred  origin  ; for 
in  this  case,  that  character  will  be  the  best  adapted  to  the  sounds  of  the 
cognate  dialect,  and  may  be  expected  generally  to  give  it  a fitter  and  more 
correct  expression  than  would  any  foreign  alphabet. 

The  words  in  the  “ Comparison,  &c.”  are  given  in  the  Roman  character, 
according  to  the  modified  system  of  Sir  William  Jones,  to  which  the  term 
Romanizing  system  has  been  applied.  The  writer  thinks  “ they  furnish 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Roman  character  is  adequate  to  express  every 
sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  is  well  fitted  to  be  the  written  representa- 
tive of  all  languages.” 

There  is  a fallacy  here,  into  which  most  of  the  thorough-going  advocates 
of  the  Romanizing  system  have  been  betrayed  ; it  is  that  the  modifications 
applied,  according  to  that  system,  to  the  Roman  alphabet,  are  not  equally 
applicable  to  almost  any  other  alphabet.  Now,  it  is  an  obvious  fact  that 
the  Roman  letters  are,  as  applied  to  eastern  languages,  both  redundant 
and  deficient.  First,  there  are  no  letters  corresponding  to  the  ten  aspirated 
consonants  ^ g,  &c.;  to  the  sibilants  ■*{  and  s ; to  the  liquids  # and  ; to 
the  nasals  jp  o)  • to  the  long  vowels  ?t,  &c.  Again,  the  letters  c,  f,  q, 
i 2 
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v,  w,  x,  z,  are  redundant ; while  the  two  dentals,  d and  t,  must  denote,  by 
the  aid  of  the  aspirate  and  a diacritical  point,  no  fewer  than  eight  sounds  of 
that  class  ! But,  while  this  double  defect,  of  redundancy  and  insufficiency, 
opposes  the  application  of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  the  expression  of  the 
sounds  of  the  Hindustani,  Assamese, and  many  other  languages  in  question, 
the  Nagari  and  its  derivatives  are  not  only  complete  without  excess,  but  are 
positively  also  the  most  perfect  alphabets  in  the  world,  the  most  philosophi- 
cally conceived  and  arranged.  The  only  exceptions  that  can  be  shew  n are, 
that  in  the  derivatives  of  the  Sanskrit,  the  sound  of  v has  been  generally 
merged  into  b or  w,  which  occasions  a seeming  redundancy  of  one  letter  ; 
(yet  but  seeming,  because  the  form  is  also  but  one*  ; ) and  that  two  of  the 
three  sibilants  are  usually  confounded  in  utterance,  because  of  the  tenuity 
of  the  distinction  in  their  sounds,  or  rather  origin.  But  if  the  abuse  of  even 
a perfect  alphabet,  one  exactly  commensurate  with  the  primitive  sounds  of 
the  language  for  which  it  was  devised,  be  a matter  of  fact,  surely  that  fact 
is  rather  an  argument  against  the  adoption  of  a very  imperfect  one,  as  somuch 
more  liable  to  originate  far  greater  abuses.  To  a certain  extent,  few  living 
languages,  if  any,  have  ever  been  exempt  from  these  irregularities;  but  all 
that  cun,  it  should  seem,  be  done  to  prevent  or  remedy  them,  is  done  when 
the  sounds  are,  technically,  fixed  sounds;  and,  above  all,  when  the  written 
expression  of  them  is  exactly  commensurate  with  them  when  so  fixed;  and 
when,  if  a few  irregularities  have  become  obstinate  in  the  usage  of  any  peo- 
ple, they  also  are  assigned  their  fixed  limits  and  fixed  expression  likewise,  as  in 
the  use  of  a diacritical  point  under  the  dentals  T5  and  t5  to  mark  a provin- 
cial utterance  not  original  to  the  language.  Now,  as  to  this  last  expedient.- 
it  should  appear  to  be  the  only  available  resource  for  denoting  to  the  eye 
the  variations  from  the  first  sounds  of  those  letters,  other  than  the  invention 
of  additional  ones  not  primitive  and  original  to  the  language;  one  neces- 
sary effect  of  which  course,  would  have  been  the  confounding  of  the 
etymologies  of  w ords  essentially  the  same. 

But  the  fallacy  alluded  to  above  is  involved  in  the  assertion  that  “ the 
Roman  character  is  adequate  (as  gathered  from  the  tabular  columns  of 
‘ the  Comparison,  &c.’)  to  express  every  sound  of  the  human  voice,  and  is 
well  fitted  to  be  the  written  representative  of  all  languages.”  This  assertion 
involves  a negation  of  such  adequacy  and  fitness  to  all  other  characters. 
Let  us  see  then  with  what  justice.  For  how  are  the  deficiency  and  redun- 
dancy in  the  Roman  alphabet  overcome,  on  the  Romanizing  system  ? Why 
1st,  By  entirely  discarding  those  letters  in  it  whose  European  sounds  are  not 
found  in  the  Indian  languages.  2ndly,  By  the  use  of  combination  and  of 
diacritical  points,  to  enable  the  Indian  variety  of  sounds  to  be  expressed 
by  an  inadequate  number  of  letters  having  an  original  utterance  not  In- 
dian. But  who  does  not  see  that  the  same  operation  may  be  extended  to 
any  alphabetic  characters  whatever  ? Of  any  such,  we  might  with  equal 
propriety  and  equal  truth  say,  that  “ it  is  adequate  to  express  every  sound 
of  the  human  voice,  &c.”  The  more  or  less  is  altogether,  as  we  said,  a 
* i.  e.iu  the  derivate  alphabets  only  ; the  original  forms  were  quite  distinct. — Ed. 
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subsequent  and  separate  consideration.  Let  not  any  then  be  misled  by 
the  fallacious  mystification  of  a plain  question,  in  which  the  sanguine  ad- 
vocates of  the  Romanizing  system  have  indulged  and  do  yet  indulge.  It  is 
of  course,  a subsequent  question  what  alphabet  may  be  made  applicable  to 
express  the  sounds  of  the  Indian  languages  with  the  fewest,  simplest,  and 
most  effective  modifications  ; but  the  primary  one,  as  to  the  capability  of 
any  set  of  characters  to  receive  an  arbitrary  assignment  to  the  office  of  re- 
presenting any  variety  of  sound  whatever,  is  that  which  has  been,  in  our 
judgment,  so  mischievously  mystified.  What,  in  fact,  should  prevent  the 
process  of  omission  and  of  diacritical  distinction  from  being  applied  to  any 
existing  alphabet  or  to  any  newly  invented  symbols  whatever  ? 

We  have,  abstractedly  considered,  no  objection  to  make  to  the  adoption 
of  the  Roman  alphabet  for  written  communication  among  a people  yet 
without  one  of  their  own.  In  such  a case  the  only  question  with  us  would 
be  one  of  expediency,  to  be  determined  by  aptitude,  facility,  and  many 
other  special  considerations.  But  we  look  upon  the  attempt  to  substitute 
the  Roman  letters  for  the  long  established  characters,  among  a people  ac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  written  as  well  as  spoken  language,  as  both  quixo- 
tic and  preposterous  ; quixotic,  because  the  attempt  must  fail  of  any  consi- 
derable measure  of  success  within  the  lapse  of  ages,  except  by  measures 
too  arbitrary  and  unjust  to  be  contemplated  by  the  most  zealous  advocate 
of  the  plan  ; and  preposterous,  for  the  following  reasons  chiefly — ■ 

Because  there  is  a positive,  though  not  to  all  at  first  manifest,  danger 
of  a progressive  corruption  of  the  sounds  and  confusion  of  the  etymologies  of 
the  native  languages,  by  applying  to  them  any  other  than  their  own  origi- 
nal alphabets.  The  results  of  the  progress  of  independent  nations,  during 
a course  of  ages,  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  that  may  be  expected 
under  the  operation  of  a high  state  of  mental  advancement  in  a dominant 
people  suddenly  and  at  onc.e  imparting  their  own  large  knowledge  to  their 
conquered  subjects.  Therefore  no  conclusion  against  the  present  argument 
can  be  drawn  from  the  gradual  modifications  of  a nation’s  own  alphabet,  from 
age  to  age;  nor  from  the  ultimate  disuse,  among  the  European  nations,  of 
the  German  character  for  the  Roman : because  these  two  sets  of  symbols 
were  substantially  the  same  in  form,  essentially  the  same  in  sound.  There 
is  consequently  no  analogy  between  the  gradual  improvement  of  the  Euro- 
pean alphabets,  in  appearance  and  facility  of  writing,  &c.  and  the  now  con- 
templated entire  substitution  of  a foreign  alphabet,  altogether  exotic  both 
in  sound  and  figure,  for  the  native  Indian  character's.  In  the  former 
case,  there  was  no  danger  whatever  to  be  apprehended  of  confounding 
letters  of  the  same  organ,  to  the  annihilation  of  all  clear  traces  of  the 
etymologies  of  words  of  various  origin,  or  of  the  gradual  corruption  of  the 
phonic  powers  of  the  letters ; in  the  latter  there  is  the  greatest.  Thus  tat, 
that,  and  tat  a shore,  differ,  in  Roman  character,  but  by  the  diacritical 
point  under  the  final  t of  the  latter  word.  Now  all  who  are  versed  in  this 
subject  well  know  the  extreme  difficulty,  and  often  almost  inextricable  con- 
fusion, occasioned  by  errors  and  omissions  in  diacritical  marks,  in  the  writing 
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of  languages  to  which  they  are  original ; and  if  this  he  the  consequence  of 
such  a system  to  them  to  whom  such  languages  are  vernacular,  how  much 
more  extensively  is  its  experience  to  he  apprehended  hy  those  who  come,  as 
foreigners,  to  the  study  of  languages  whose  system  of  alphabetic  sounds  is 
so  widely  different  as  are  those  of  India  from  those  of  Europe?  Europeans 
as  it  is,  with  all  the  check  upon  a vicious  pronunciation  secured  hy  the 
distinct  forms  of  the  native  characters,  too  often  fail  in  acquiring  their 
proper  sounds,  and  in  consequence  are  hut  too  extensively  unintelligible  in 
their  vocal  communications.  How  often  has  this  been  felt  and  complained 
of  in  civil  functionaries  and,  where  it  is  most  injurious  in  its  results,  in 
Missionaries  of  the  blessed  Gospel!  The  writer  has  known  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  greatest  zeal,  and  even  large  positive  attainments,  have 
been  greatly  neutralised  by  a confused,  inaccurate  and  indistinct  pronuncia- 
tion. The  adult  organs  have,  in  fact,  acquired  a set,  so  to  speak,  which 
does  not  readily  admit  of  the  enunciation  of  sounds  various  from  those 
acquired  in  childhood.  Indeed,  not  only  a facility  of  accommodating  the 
organs  of  pronunciation  to  new  positions,  &c.  hut  a fine  and  accurate  ear 
too,  is  necessary,  in  the  first  instance,  to  distinguish  the  minuter  variations 
of  sound  among  letters  of  the  same  class:  some,  entirely  new,  are  seldom 
perhaps  thoroughly  acquired  by  the  best  scholars.  Now’  it  is  manifest  that 
this  difficulty,  and  the  concomitant  danger  of  confounding  the  most  impor- 
tant differences  in  letters  and  words,  would  be  immeasurably  increased  were 
the  helps  and  guards  of  the  native  characters  removed  and  our  own,  how- 
ever systematized,  introduced. 

Nor  would  the  evil  be  confined  to  foreigners.  For,  besides  that  increasing 
intercourse  with  these  would  naturally  and  even  necessarily  tend,  of  itself, 
to  familiarize  the  natives  to  much  vocal  and  written  corruption  of  their 
languages,  were  they  also  to  adopt  the  Romanizing  system,  they  would 
themselves  be  in  no  small  danger  of  extending  that  corruption.  Thus  the 
words  ^ that,  and  3^,  a shore,  in  distinct  native  characters  cannot  be 
mistaken;  but  their  equivalents  in  Roman  letters,  tat  and  tat  differ  only  in 
a point.  How  easily  might  the  omission  alone  of  that  point  create  confusi- 
on and  obscurity  ! But  this  is  not  all ; for  as,  in  English,  the  letter  l has  ne- 
ver the  sound  of  3 but  of  only,  in  learning  that  language  a native  of  In- 
dia lias  first  to  encounter  the  difficulty  of  altogether  discarding,  wherever  he 
meets  the  letter  t,  the  dental  sound  of  3,  (immeasurably  more  frequent  in  his 
own  language  than  that  of  is  which  is  the  English  t,')  and  is  then  inces- 
santly exposed  to  the  hazard  of  corrupting  the  sound  either  of  the  English 
t or  of  his  native  letter  -5,  and  of  settling  down  into  a slovenly  uniformity 
of  dental  enunciation  in  one  or  in  both  languages,  to  the  ultimate  confu- 
sion of  words  essentially  different ; thus,  at  once,  destroying  the  etymolo- 
gies and  obscuring  the  sense  of  the  words  he  employs.  So  of  the  vowels  also; 
man,  in  English,  he  must  pronounce  nearly  as  in  Bengali;  in  reading  his 
own  tongue  Romanized,  he  must  pronounce  the  same  combination  as  jjjj, 
of  which  it  is  the  equivalent.  It  is  replied,  I know,  that  Europeans 
of  all  nations  experience  no  such  difficulty,  and  are  exposed  to  no  such 
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hazard  of  a mispronunciation  of  the  same  letters  applied  in  different 
combinations  to  varying  utterances.  But,  be  it  remembered,  that  the 
European  has  acquired  his  vernacular  alphabetic  sounds  in  infancy  and 
without  effort ; by  effort  must  he  learn,  in  after  life,  to  give  other  sounds, 
say  the  French,  &c.  to  the  same  letters.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
his  corrupting  those  proper  to  his  native  tongue.  There  is  to  him  only 
the  difficulty  of  fully  acquiring  and  correctly  applying  the  acquired  foreign 
enunciation.  But  to  a native  of  India,  the  Roman  alphabet  is  originally 
unknown,  as  the  expression  of  any  system  of  sounds.  He  has  therefore  to 
encounter  the  prodigious  difficulty  of  applying  foreign  letters  on  two  dis- 
tinct vocal  arrangements ; first  to  his  own  tongue,  to  which  it  is  inade- 
quate, and  then  to  a European  one.  Nor,  let  this  difficulty  be  thought 
exaggerated.  For  in  eastern  languages  vowels  at  least  are  strictly  invari- 
able ; the  same  letter  expressing  ever  but  one  sound  ; and,  with  very  slight 
exceptions,  this  is  equally  true  of  the  consonants  : but,  in  English,  and  but 
in  Bengali,  are  severally,  an  adversative  conjunction  and  a noun  meaning  a 
species  of  corn  ; and  the  same  vowel  u is  equivalent  to  the  native  si  and  3 
both,  vowels  never  confusible  or  interchangeable  ! 

To  all  which  must  be  added  the  conclusive  consideration,  that  were  the 
Romanizing  innovation,  by  any  chance,  to  succeed  in  throwing  out  of  use 
the  native  character  among  European  students  of  the  native  languages, 
and  among  any  considerable  number  of  the  youth  of  the  country  now  edu- 
cating in  our  Schools  and  Colleges,  one  of  the  most  singular  and  fatal 
consequences  of  such  an  unparalleled  anomaly  in  educational  philosophy, 
would  be  the  setting  aside,  at  one  fell  swoop,  of  the  whole  indigenous 
literature  of  the  land,  the  entire  writings  of  its  purest  and  most  valuable 
original  authors,  and  the  reduction  of  the  native  library  of  the  rising 
literati  and  the  European  student,  to  a few  miserable  volumes  of  Roma- 
nized exotics,  a Primer  or  two,  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  and  one  or  more 
similar  specimens  of  a foreign  idiom  in  a foreign  dress  ! How  monstrous 
a consummation  ! 

I might  indefinitely  enlarge,  but  must  yield  to  the  restraint  imposed 
by  the  limits  to  which  the  small  space  afforded  in  a periodical  confines  me. 
Enough  has  been  stated  I should  hope  to  shew — 

1st.  That  it  is  a manifest  fallacy  to  represent  the  Roman  alphabet,  as 
modified  in  the  Romanizing  system,  as  a fitter  expression  than  any  other 
alphabet,  under  the  same  plan  of  modification,  of  the  sounds  of  eastern  or 
of  any  other  languages. 

2nd.  That  the  attempt,  futile  as  it  really  is,  to  substitute  the  Roman  for 
the  native  alphabets,  were  it  actually  to  succeed,  must  be  pregnant  with  the 
most  mischievous  results  to  the  philology  of  the  native  languages  ; both  as 
to  the  etymological  distinctness  of  words,  (on  which  the  clear  perception 
of  their  sense  and  the  perspicuity  or  obscurity'  of  construction  so  much  de- 
pend) and  as  to  the  purity  of  native  pronunciation. 

I will  only  in  conclusion  observe,  that,  as  applied  to  the  expression  in 
European  books,  and  for  the  information  of  Europeans,  of  native  words  and 
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sentential  quotations,  the  Romanized  system,  originally  fixed  by  that  emi- 
nent scholar  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  now  but  very  slightly  modified  indeed, 
is  immeasurably  more  accurate,  complete  and  philosophical  than  any 
other  that  has  been  put  forth  by  English  Philologists.  All  who  take  an 
interest  in  oriental  literature  must  heartily  rejoice  in  the  fresh  impulse 
that  has  been  latterly  given  to  it  ; an  impulse  which  bids  fair,  ultimately 
and  at  no  distant  period,  to  put  out  of  use,  for  ever,  those  other,  at  once 
crude  and  tasteless,  systems,  equally  unphilosophical  to  the  mind  and  unin- 
viting to  the  eye,  which  hove  been  applied  by  some  learned  but  injudicious 
scholars.  'Phis  alone  were  result  enough,  amply  to  reward  those  active 
and  philanthropic  individuals  who  have  stirred  up  the  present  question. 
Would  they  but  rest  here,  they  would  be  justly  esteemed  benefactors;  be- 
yond this  their  labours  are  either  mischievous,  or  absurd,  or  both  at  once  ; 
of  which,  besides  the  philological  arguments  above  given,  may  be  adduced 
the  fact,  that  while  occupied  with  more  than  quixotic  hopes,  excitement, 
and  confinement  of  view,  in  this  vain  attempt  at  more  than  an  Herculean 
task,  they  are  dividing  the  warmest  friends  of  native  education  and  general 
improvement : they  do  positively  retard  the  period  of  the  regeneration 
of  India;  a consummation  that  can  only  be  brought  about  by  united.exe r- 
lions ; by  “ a long  pull,  a strong  pull,  and  a pull  altogether,”  of  that 
chain  of  instrumental  truth  which  is  to  pull  down  for  ever  the  monstrous 
edifice  of  the  superstitions  of  ages. 

Note. — Uid  we  not  consider  this  question  as  long  since  set  at  rest,  we 
might  easily  second  our  author  with  other  arguments  against  the  adapta- 
bility of  the  Roman  alphabet  to  take  the  place  of  the  oriental  alphabets  either 
of  Arabia  or  India  ; although  it  is  no  doubt  possible  to  contrive  that  it  shall, 
by  modifications  and  restrictions,  represent  any  given  number  of  sounds- 
The  real  merit  of  the  European  alphabet,  for  writing  and  for  printing  con. 
sists  in  its  fewness  of  symbols: — multiply  these  by  diacritical  marks,  and 
it  is  put  on  a par  with  Eastern  alphabets  in  one  source  of  perplexity,  while 
it  is  behind  them  greatly  in  the  distinction  of  letters  inter  se.  Any  one 
engaged  in  printing  knows  the  exceeding  difficulty  of  setting  up  and  of 
sorting  letters  of  the  same  name  merely  affected  by  a minute  dot ; and 
hardly  a page  of  romanized  writing  can  be  produced  in  print  properly  ac- 
centuated. SirtV.  Jones’s  system  of  romanization  even  w ith  the  Trevelyan 
modifications,  is  still  far  from  being  perfect,  however  sufficient,  as  we  have 
always  maintained,  for  Europeans  and  sentential  quotations.  Some  of  the 
continental  systems,  as  that  of  Chezy,  founded  on  the  principle  of  repre- 
senting single  letters  always  by  single  letters,  has  a great  advantage  over  it 
in  the  transcription  of  poetry  in  particular, where  it  seems  unprosodial  to  give 
a short  quantity  to  a vowel  preceding  such  double  letters  as  bh,  dh,  chh, 
while  mh,  Ih,  require  a long  one.  The  hard  palatial  is,  we  think,  better 
represented  by  thee  alone,  that  is,  the  Italian  c;  especially  as  both  the 
hard  and  soft  sound  of  this  letter  are  discarded  in  the  present  romanized 
scale.  What  can  look  more  uncouth  than  aclichhd  (by  Chezy  ucc'dj  un. 
less,  indeed,  it  be  the  more  ancient  continental  orthography  utchtchhd, 
which  is  qualified  to  express  nothing  short  of  a typographed  sneeze  ! — Ed. 
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VIII. — On  the  difference  of  level  in  Indian  Coal  fields , and  the  causes 
to  which  this  may  he  ascribed.  By  J.  McClelland  Esq.  Secret 
tary  to  the  Committee  for  investigating  the  Coal  and  Mineral  re* 
sources  of  India. 

[Extracted  with  permission  from  the  Committee’s  Reports  now  under  publication.] 
Before  proceeding  to  notice  the  information  which  has  been  published 
or  reported  to  government  regarding  the  various  coal  fields,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  offer  a few  observations  on  the  geological  features  of  that 
portion  of  India  in  which  they  occur,  more  especially  beyond  the  Gan- 
ges. 

The  face  of  the  country  rises  gradually  as  we  cross  the  plains  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Hoogley  towards  the  range  of  hills,  at  the  base  of 
which  the  coal  field  of.  Burdwa.n  is  situated  ; this  is  proved  by  the  fol- 
lowing fact  noticed  by  the  late  Mr.  Jones,  namely,  that  at  Omptah , 
twenty-two  miles  due  west  of  Calcutta , and  the  same  distance  from  the 
sea  as  that  city,  the  tides  in  the  Damuda  derived  from  the  estuary  of 
the  Hoogley  rise  but  ten  inches  during  the  springs  of  June,  ebbing 
and  flowing  only  half  an  hour*.  In  Calcutta  on  the  other  hand  there 
is  a difference  of  seventeen  feet  between  high  and  low  water  during  the 
same  springsf,  from  which  we  may  perhaps  infer,  that  the  plain  in  this 
direction  ascends  nine  inches  per  mile  for  the  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles'  from  the  Hoogley  ; beyond  this,  the  surface  is  known  to  rise 
more  rapidly  throughout  the  extent  of  sixty  or  seventy  miles  to  the  foot 
of  the  hills,  which  is  the  cause  of  those  violent  floods  that  render  the 
navigation  of  the  Damuda  so  difficult^. 

* We  should  think  the  facts  here  noted  prove  rather  the  two  places  to  be  on 
the  same  level.  As  far  as  the  tide  reaches,  the  average  of  high  and  low  water  will 
be  very  nearly  the  level  of  the  sea,  unless  there  is  a considerable  flow  of  water  from 
above,  which  is  less  the  case  in  the  Dathuda  than  in  the  Hoogley.  The  lift  de- 
pends on  the  body  of  water,  depth,  aud  configuration  of  the  channel,  and  the 
Damuda  only  gets  an  offset  from  the  Hoogley  tidal  supply.  The  height  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  may  be  safely  measured  from  the  average  of  high  and  low 
water  mark.  See  a paper  on  this  subject  by  Captain  T.  Prinsep,  Gl.  Sci. 
Vol.  11.— Ed. 

t See  Kyd's  Tables,  Asiatic  Res.  1829. 

+ Mr.  Jones  states  that  the  Damuda  river  is  open  from  the  middle  of  June 
to  the  end  of  September  for  boats  of  300  maunds  burden,  from  Omptah  to  the 
situation  at  which  the  coal  is  raised,  and  that  each  boat  is  capable  during  this 
period  of  passing  five  times  between  these  situations.  It  is  necessary,  when  from 
a slight  cessation  of  rain  the  river  is  perceived  to  fall,  to  haul  the  boat  on  the 
highest  practicable  ground,  and  there  await  the  succeeding  flood,  which  sets  in 
with  so  much  impetuosity  as  to  overwhelm  whatever  may  happen  to  be  in  its 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  Calcutta  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a depres- 
sion, though  probably  of  less  amount,  extending  gradually  to  that  portion 
of  the  Sunder  bunds  marked  ‘morass,’  in  Arrowsmith’s  map,  a little 
on  the  west  of  Culna.  This  lowest  situation  perhaps  of  the  Sunder- 
bunds, is  situated  midway  between  the  Tiperah  hills  on  the  east,  and 
those  hills  the  continuation  of  which  on  the  western  side  of  the  Hoogley, 
contains  the  Burdwan  coal  field ; the  distance  across  the  alluvium  on 
either  side  being  about  150  miles,  making  the  breadth  of  the  united 
delta  of  the  Ganges  and  Brahmaputra,  at  this  situation  300  miles. 

If  from  the  morass,  we  proceed  two  and  a half  degrees  due  north, 
we  find  the  breadth  of  the  great  delta  contracted  between  the  Garrow 
and  Rajmahl  hills  to  150  miles,  from  which  situation  the  alluvium 
again  expands  into  the  plains  of  its  respective  rivers,  extending  north- 
west and  north-east  respectively,  and  leaving  an  obtuse  angle  formed 
by  the  Sikkim  and  Bhotan  mountains,  pointing  toward  the  great  delta, 
and  forming  with  the  Rajmahl  and  Garrow  mountains  three  points  of  a 
nearly  equilateral  triangle,  which  constitutes  the  nearest  local  con- 
nexion of  the  three  distinct  systems  of  Indian  mountains  ; and  at  each 
of  the  three  situations,  viz.  Rajmahl,  Chilmary,  and  the  Teesa  river 
coal  has  been  found. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  this  interesting 
fact,  until  we  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  relative  position 
of  the  strata  in  each  locality.  Should  the  coal  of  the  three  situations 
prove  to  be  the  same  formation,  borings  in  that  case  conducted  in 
various  intermediate  points  in  Purnea  and  Dinagepore,  might  detect 
the  coal  measures  buried  beneath  this  portion  of  the  delta ; (Vide  a.  A. 
Fig.  1)  but  at  present  our  data  are  too  vague  to  justify  the  expense  of 
such  a mode  of  inquiry  in  this  quarter.  It  would  rather  seem  that  the 
intervening  coal  measures  were  upheaved  with  those  of  the  adjacent 
mountains,  and  subsequently  overthrown  by  the  Ganges  and  Brahma- 
putra, or  by  other  causes  hereafter  to  be  considered. 

Although  we  have  at  Chirra  Punji,  a bed  of  coal  raised  on  an 
insulated  summit  4300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  rocks  by 
which  it  is  accompanied  are  identical  in  their  nature  with  those  that 
are  found  bearing  a similar  relative  position  to  other  beds  of  coal  of 
the  same  formation,  whether  above  or  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
annexed  figure  will  render  these  observations  better  understood. 

a a a a a Coal,  b b Great  sandstone  forming  tbe  base  of  the  coal  measures. 

e e e e Igneous  rocks,  g Basaltic  quartzose  rocks,  reposing  on  tbe  greenstone  (i.) 

j Greenstone,  h Granular  slaty  quartz,  or  metamorphosed  sandstone. 

& Nummulite  limestone,  m Slate  clay. 

» New  sandstone,  containing  in  the  south  side  of  Assam  fragments  of  c al  and 
fossil  trees. 
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MuJJong.  Serai  Im.  China. 


The  section  of  the  Kasya  mountains  here  represented  is  not  ideal, 

although  the  horizontal  distances  are  contracted  for  convenience. 

© 

With  regard  to  the  tertiary  beach  L , it  is  a settled  point  in  such 
cases  that  it  is  the  land  and  not  the  sea  that  has  undergone  an  alteration 
of  level.  The  difference  between  the  fossil  beach  and  the  present  sea,  is 
consequently  the  quantity  which  these  mountains  have  increased  in 
height  since  the  tertiary  period,  indicated  by  the  character  of  the  shells 
of  which  the  fossil  beach  is  constituted,  thus  accounting  at  once  for  the 
principal  difference  of  level  between  the  coal  at  Chirra  and  that  of 
Burdwan  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  delta.  The  bursting  of  a sub- 
marine volcano  between  the  points  B,  B,  from  beneath  a secondary 
basin  A,  composed  of  the  coal  measures,  would  necessarily  if  on  a scale 
of  sufficient  magnitude  uplift  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  latter, 
separating  the  strata  l,  l,  l,  l,  which  were  continuous  before  the  elevatory 
movements  commenced.  This  will  also  account  for  the  presence  of  coal 
at  the  base,  as  well  as  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain  at  Chirra*.  The 
great  mass  of  igneous  rocks  e,  e,  e,  e,  which  appear  to  have  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  effecting  the  upheavement  of  the  coal  measures,  is  sienite  ; 
but  at  i,  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Bogupany  river,  greenstone 

* The  existence  of  a sub-marine  basin  of  a depth  which  according  to  these  views 
must  have  been  equal  to  the  entire  height  of  the  mountains,  may  appear  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  depth  to  be  assigned  to  the  sea  which  would  appear  to 
have  covered  Bengal  during  the  tertiary  period.  The  existence  of  an  unfathom^ 
able  abyss  called  the  swatch  of  no  ground,  close  to  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges, 
and  surrounded  hy  shoal  water  where  the  deposit  of  silt  might  he  supposed 
rapidly  to  remove  such  a remarkable  feature,  leaves  little  difficulty  in  conceiving 
the  great  depth  to  which  marine  valleys  may  descend.  The  swatch  is  about  5 
miles  east  of  Lacom's  Channel : it  is  fifty  miles  long,  and  thirty  broad,  and 
within  a mile  or  two  of  sands  which  are  left  bare  at  low  water  ; 130  fathoms  of 
line  have  been  tried  without  effect,  and  this,  within  so  inconsiderable  a distance 
from  the  northern  side  of  the  swatch,  where  soundings  indicate  only  7 fathoms, 
as  to  leave  little  doubt  of  this  sub-marine  valley  presenting  as  precipitous 
declivities  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  witnessing  from  the  loftiest  table-lands.  For 
the  soundings  of  this  basin  see  Horsburgh’s  Map  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 
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is  seen  protruding  from  beneath  the  lower  strata  of  sandstone  here 
represented  by  a coarse  conglomerate  of  boulders,  imbedded  in  some 
occasions  in  a matrix  of  felspar,  as  in  the  valley  of  the  Calapany*.  The 
greenstone  i,  forms  the  whole  declivity  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bogapany , 
down  to  the  bed  of  the  torrent  which  is  formed  of  a glassy  basalt, 
apparently  nothing  more  than  altered  masses  of  that  portion  of  the 
sandstone  formation  which  has  been  here  entirely  overthrown  by  the 
causes  just  adverted  tof.  Ascending  from  the  torrent  along  the  pre- 
cipitous face  of  the  mountain  to  Muflong , the  metamorphosed  rock 
gradually  loses  its  columnar  structure,  and  assumes  the  character  of 
granular  slaty  quartz.  In  the  vicinity  of  Muflong,  this  last  form  of 
rock,  which  may  be  traced  by  several  gradations  into  ordinary  sand- 
stone, rests  on  sienite  in  highly  inclined  masses.  Sienite  forms  some 
of  the  loftiest  summits  in  this  situation,  but  appears  to  pass,  on  declivi- 
ties, into  a rock  formed  chiefly  of  felspar  in  a fine  granular  crystalline 
state,  with  a little  quartz J ; ajid  enclosing  granitic  masses  which  under- 
go concentric  decay,  and  occasionally  beds  of  mica,  and  sometimes  of 
quartz  much  comminuted.  This  constitutes  the  principal  formation 
over  which  the  road  extends  from  Mairang  into  the  valley  of  Assam. 
Somewhere  on  either  side  of  the  lower  portion  of  this  declivity,  coal 
measures  have  been  detected  the  same  as  on  the  Bengal  face  of  the 
mountains,  but  accompanied  with  newer  sandstones  containing  salt 
springs  in  addition  to  fossil  trees  and  detached  fragments  of  coal. 
Limestone,  agreeing  in  mineral  characters  and  probably  in  fossil  con- 
tents with  that  of  Chirra,  also  occurs  in  this  side  of  the  mountains ; 
but  the  relative  position  of  the  beds,  as  well  as  all  other  important  geo- 
logical features  here  remain  unexplored§. 

* This  is  a small  but  precipitous  river  valley,  met  with  in  the  table-land 
between  the  Serarlm  and  the  Bogapany. 

+ It  is  always  satisfactory  on  such  occasions  to  find  the  views  of  different 
observers  agree  iu  ever  so  limited  a degree : I may  therefore  remark  that  Sir 
Edward  Ryan  and  Mr.  Cracroft,  who  on  distinct  occasions  crossed  this 
portion  of  the  Kasya  mountains  prior  to  the  visit  of  the  Assam  deputation,  also 
found  rocks  which  they  denominated  basaltic.  No  21  in  Sir  Edward's  collection 
of  specimens  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society’s  museum  is  named  ‘ basaltic 
quartz’  from  the  bed  of  the  Bogapany ; and  is  the  same  as  the  glassy  basalt 
abovementioned.  Mr.  Cracroft’s  collection  of  specimens  from  between 
Muflong  and  Serarim  also  contains  a ‘ basalt’  as  well  as  * a coarse  quartzy 

sandstone’ (Vide  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Soc.  Vol.  III.  296)  which  is  the 

metamorphosed  sandstone  here  6poken  of. 

j Described  in  my  geological  catalogue  as  primary  sandstone. 

§ Figs.  25,  20,  21,  and  15,  Plate  2,  were  found  in  a small  quantity  of  the  Assam 
limestone  which  had  been  brought  to  Gowahatti  for  the  purpose  of  makiog 
lime  : all  these  but  15  tave  been  found  in  the  Chirra  limestone  also. 
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The  insulated  situation  of  the  coal  measures  at  Chirra  Punji  affords 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  their  examination,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
of  surface  which  is  free  from  soil  and  alluvium,  so  that  the  geologist 
has  no  obstacle  to  encounter  but  the  dense  vegetation  peculiar  to  the 
climate. 

The  great  sandstone  composing  here  as  elsewhere  the  base  of  the 
coal  measures,  forms  the  lofty  front  of  the  mountains  facing  the  plains. 
The  lower  beds  consist  of  a coarse  conglomerate,  as  already  stated,  repre- 
sented at  i,  in  the  preceding  section,  resting  on  greenstone  after  tha 
manner  of  similar  conglomerates  in  nearly  all  countries  in  which  their 
fundamental  rocks  have  been  observed*.  When  we  consider  that  this 
is  not  merely  the  case  with  the  sandstone  of  the  Kasya  mountains,  but 
that  the  whole  series  of  sandstones  throughout  Central  India  rest  on. 
the  flanks  of  ranges  of  sienite,  greenstone,  and  basalt,  we  cannot  apply 
more  appropriate  language  in  elucidation  of  this  general  feature  in  our 
geology,  extending  as  it  does  over  an  area  of  1800  geographical  miles 
in  length,  and  300  in  breadth,  than  the  following  remarks  of  De  la 
Beche  : — “ As  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  general  and  simultaneous 
movements  in  the  interior  strata  immediately  preceding  the  first  deposit 
of  the  red  sandstone  series,  that  every  point  on  which  it  reposes  was 
convulsed  and  threw  off  fragments  of  rocks  at  the  same  moment ; we 
should  rather  look  to  certain  foci  of  disturbance  for  the  dispersion  of 
fragments,  or  the  sudden  elevation  of  lines  of  strata,  sometimes  perhaps 
producing  ranges  of  mountains  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  M.  Elie 
de  Beaumont.”  Had  this  idea  resulted  from  observations  in  India, 
rather  than  in  Europe,  it  could  not  have  been  more  appropriate,  or 
formed  so  as  to  convey  a more  accurate  notion  of  the  nature  and  con- 
nexions of  our  red  conglomerates. 

Ascending  through  the  series  of  beds  of  this  rock  in  the  Kasya  moun- 
tains, we  find  the  coarser  strata  occasionally  reappear,  succeeded  again 
by  the  normal  beds  which  are  fine,  durable,  and  grey  colored. 

In  some  places,  but  especially  when  approaching  the  upper  third  of 
the  series,  the  colors  become  variegated,  and  ultimately  the  whole,  or 
nearly  so,  assume  a brick  red  iolOr.  The  higher  strata  form  a barren 
table-land  with  lengthy  sloping  summits  extending  to  the  distance  of  ten 
miles  towards  the  interior  of  the  mountains. 

* Speaking  of  the  porphyry  on  which  the  red  conglomerates  of  Devonshire  rest, 
De  La  Beche  observes  (Manual  Geol.  388). — “ When  however  we  extend  our 
observations,  we  find  that  our  conglomerates  are  very  characteristic  of  deposits 
of  the  same  age  in  other  parts  of  Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  and  they  most 
frequently  though  not  always  rest  on  disturbed  strata.” 
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The  limestone  and  coal  about  to  be  described,  repose  in  an  elevated 
position  on  either  side  of  the  adjoining  summits  ; whether  the  rocks  of 
which  these  last  are  composed,  occupy  a superior  geognostic  position 
with  regard  to  the  coal  or  not,  is  somewhat  doubtful ; but  as  far  as  it  is 
safe  to  determine  from  inquiries  of  a partial  nature,  we  may  consider 
the  sandstone  from  the  base  of  the  mountains  to  the  higher  peaks  along 
their  flanks  as  an  uninterrupted  series  of  beds,  and  consequently,  that 
the  coal  is  a newer  rock  than  the  sandstone  composing  adjacent  sum- 
mits. 

In  the  sandstone  upon  which  the  coal  and  limestone  immediately  rest 
at  Chirra,  a bed  of  boring  shells,  figs.  8,  9,  10,  plate  VII.  occur  com- 
posing a considerable  portion  of  the  rock  in  certain  places.  The  shells 
were  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Teredo  navalis,  but  they  are  mine- 
ralized so  unfavorably  as  to  render  it  doubtful  to  what  genus  they 
really  belonged*. 

It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  the  old  red  sandstone  at  the  base  of 
the  coal  measures  at  Caithness,  and  other  parts  of  Britain  contains 
fishes,  none  of  which  appear  in  the  superincumbent  beds,  while  at  Chirra 
we  have  a sandstone  bearing  the  character  of  the  old  red,  and  like  it 
reposing  on  igneous  rocks,  and  supporting  beds  of  limestone  and  coal ; 
but  instead  of  fishes  abounding  in  the  peculiar  boring  shells  just  men- 
tioned, not  one  of  which  could  be  found  in  the  superimposed  rock,  nor 
could  one  of  the  numerous  shells  of  the  latter  be  found  in  the  subja- 
cent rock,  thus  indicating  both  in  Europe  and  India,  that  a sufficient 


* In  Dr.  Buckland’s  paper  on  the  fossils  procured  in  Ava  by  Mr.  Crawford, 
Geol.  Trans.  2nd  series,  vol.  II.  p.  387,  teredines  are  mentioned  as  haring  been 
found  in  blocks  of  wood  in  that  kingdom  and  of  the  same  species  as  those  found 
in  London  clay.  Mr.  Wise  of  Dacca  has  recently  found  fossil  trees  iu  Camilla, 
that  remarkable  tract  of  table-land  referred  to  in  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
author’s  report  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  Assam  tea  plant.  (Transactions 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India,  vol.  IV.  p.  1.)  Two  specimens  of  these  trees 
have  been  brought  to  Calcutta  by  H.  M.  Low,  Esq.,  one  apparently  calcareous, 
the  other  is  siliceous,  yet  both  were  found  together  iu  the  same  place,  so  that  it  is 
to  be  supposed  they  were  drifted  from  distinct  situations.  One  of  these  fossils 
had  been  eaten  by  termes  and  the  other  perforated  by  a kind  of  teredo,  the  holes 
of  which  agree  in  every  respect  with  those  formed  in  recent  trees  in  the  Sunder- 
bunds  by  the  teredo  navalis ; the  trees  were  dicotyledinous.  If  they  were  actu- 
ally found  on  the  table-land  alluded  to,  the  fact  will  lead  to  some  highly  inter- 
esting inferences,  but  whether  or  not,  they  serve  to  form  an  interesting  local  link 
between  the  fossils  of  the  Chirra  Puryi  sandstone,  and  the  living  teredo  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Mr.  Low  has  kindly  undertaken  to  procure  more  information 
from  Mr.  Wise  regarding  the  history  of  the  fossil  woods  in  question,  which  are 
in  the  meantime  transferred  to  my  friend  Dr.  Cantor. 
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interval  of  time  had  elapsed  between  the  period  at  which  the  formation 
of  the  conglomerates  was  finished,  and  that  at  which  the  production  of 
the  limestone  commenced,  to  allow  of  the  disappearance  from  the  seas 
of  one  class  of  animals,  and  the  introduction  of  another.  The  surface 
of  this  great  formation  for  two-thirds  of  the  entire  height  of  the  Kdsya 
mountains  in  this  situation,  is  covered  with  a stratum  of  marine  shells 
which  lie  immediately  under  the  soil,  and  in  places  these  remains  are 
accumulated  in  extensive  deposits  of  the  shingle  of  an  ancient  coast 
represented  at  L,  in  the  preceding  figure. 

On  the  summits  which  intervene  between  the  coal  at  Chirra,  and 
that  of  Serarim  above  adverted  to,  the  sandstone  is  chiefly  of  a brick 
red  color,  variegated  in  places  with  white.  Imbedded  in  the  structure 
of  this  rock,  the  fragment  of  a fruit  or  lomentum  of  a leguminous  plant 
belonging  to  the  tribe  mimosea,  was  found*.  This  fossil,  figs.  4,  5,  6,  7, 
plate  I.,  like  the  remains  of  the  teredinous  animals  already  noticed, 
(though  its  form  is  better  preserved)  is  converted  into  sandstone  in  no 
way  different  from  the  matrix,  except  that  it  was  separated  from  it  by  a 
want  of  cohesion  between  the  form  and  the  impression.  It  is  probable 
from  this  condition  of  the  fossil  that  it  may  have  lived  at  a time  when 
the  rock  in  which  it  was  imbedded  was  forming,  and  been  washed  into 
waters  and  deposited  with  their  sediment.  Near  it  was  found  a thorny 
stem,  fig.  3,  plate  I.,  such  as  the  plant  to  which  the  fruit  belonged  most 
probably  possessed,  especially  as  the  thorny  species  of  mimosese,  produc- 
ing fruit  of  such  a size,  are  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribe.  The  mi- 
moseae  form  a very  general  feature  of  the  vegetation  of  the  plains,  but 
are  rarely  if  ever  seen  on  mountain  summits  at  such  an  elevation  as  the 
rock  in  which  these  fragments  were  found.  The  inference  consequently 
tends  to  support  the  indications  of  upheavement  afforded  by  the  marine 
remains  so  extensively  distributed  over  the  acclivities  of  these  mountains, 
as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  Lyell  as  to  the  influence  of  vicissitudes  in 
physical  geography,  on  the  distribution  and  existence  of  species.  It  also 
leads  us  to  infer,  that  one  feature  at  least  of  the  existing  vegetation  of 
India,  has  survived  those  revolutions  which  have  obliterated  the  existence 
of  tropical  forms  in  the  present  temperate  regions  of  the  earth. 

Reposing  on  the  teredinite  sandstone  near  Chirra,  a detached  accu- 
mulation of  limestone  with  alternating  beds  of  sandstone,  coal,  and  shale, 
disposed  in  horizontal  strata,  form  a precipice  about  a hundred  feet  high 
from  the  base.  Coal,  to  a thickness  of  fifteen  feet  in  places  occupies  a 

* We  are  indebted  to  the  botanical  acquirements  of  my  friend  and  fellovr- 
traveller  William  Griffith,  Esq.  for  a right  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  this 
fossil. 
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middle  position  in  these  strata.  A bed  of  loose,  coarse  and  sharp  sand, 
five  feet  deep,  forms  the  roof  of  the  coal,  and  a layer  of  soft  sandstone, 
about  two  feet  in  thickness,  rests  directly  under  the  soil  upon  a bed  of 
clay  about  twenty  feet  deep.  The  clay  holds  an  intermediate  position 
between  the  roof  of  the  coal  and  the  superincumbent  sandstone ; it  is 
of  yellow  color,  but  dark  in  some  places,  and  intersected  horizontally 
with  thin  layers  of  gravel,  coal,  and  an  iron  pyrites  of  little  value,  and 
in  small  quantity.  From  their  softness  these  beds  are  easily,  though 
not  uniformly,  acted  upon  by  surface  water,  which  peculiarity  may  have 
given  rise  to  that  waved  appearance  observed  by  Mr.  Jones  and  Captain 
Sage  in  the  Burdwan  and  Palamow  coal  fields. 

Following  the  section  from  the  coal  downwards,  we  meet  with  an 
earthy  limestone,  which,  though  naturally  dark,  becomes  mealy  and 
whitish  on  the  surface  by  exposure  : it  is  perhaps  the  magnesian  lime- 
stone of  the  coal  measures.  This  bed  is  about  four  feet  in  thickness, 
and  contains  nests  of  coal,  with  some  traces  of  shells  ; a layer  of  sand- 
stone an  inch  in  thickness  divides  this  from  a bed  of  ordinary  compact 
limestone  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  containing  few  if  any  shells ; — an 
interesting  circumstance  when  compared  with  the  fact  of  the  absence  of 
fossils  in  limestones  of  similar  character  in  Central  India  : a more  com- 
pact and  crystalline  bed  than  the  last,  abounding  in  those  shells  repre- 
sented in  plate  2,  then  occurs.  This  is  separated  from  the  great 
sandstone,  by  a fine  calcareous  grit  stone  eight  feet  in  thickness,  in 
which  fig.  23,  plate  VIII.  was  the  only  fossil  found. 

Nummulite  limestone  (k,  fig.  1)  was  first  brought  to  light  at  the 
foot  of  the  Kasya  mountains  by  Mr.  Colebrooke  in  his  paper  on  Mr. 
Scott's  notes  and  specimens,  which  were  forwarded  to  the  Geological  So- 
ciety in  1 824*  ; but  the  Chirr  a Punji  bed  of  shell  limestone  here  noticed 
was  first  observed  in  1832  by  Mr.  Cracroft-)',  Mr.  Scott  may  have 
previously  found  occasional  shells  in  the  same  rock  in  the  Kasya  as 
well  as  in  the  Garrow  mountains^.  It  does  not  however  appear  that 
any  chronological  distinction  has  been  established  between  the  different 
limestones  in  this  quarter,  although  the  Chirr  a rock  is  distinguished  as 
a formation  from  the  nummulite  limestone,  as  well  by  means  of  its  fossils, 
as  by  the  beds  with  which  it  is  associated. 

The  nummulite  limestone  of  Terriaghat,  where  it  composes  that  por- 
tion of  the  Laour  hills  situated  at  the  base  of  the  Kasya  mountains,  is  a 


* Geological  Transactions,  vol.  I.  2nd  series,  132. 
t Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  I.  252. 

X Geological  Transactions,  vol.  I.  2nd  series,  132. 
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compact  blue  rock  alternating  in  single  strata  with  a coarse  earthy  oolite 
of  a calcareous  nature*.  These  appear  to  rest  (as  well  as  could  be  de- 
termined during  a cursory  examination  while  passing)  on  a slate  clay 
composed  of  argillaceous  blue  clay  with  slaty  layers  of  ferruginous  matter 
and  sandstone.  The  compact  beds  abound  in  nummulites,  and  in  frag- 
ments of  the  same  rock  which  had  been  quarried  somewhere  in  this 
vicinity  and  conveyed  to  Cliatt  k for  the  purpose  of  making  lime,  a 
turbinolopsis  ocracea  was  foundf.  Now  although  we  cannot  as  yet 
contend  for  the  universal  and  contemporaneous  distribution  either  of  the 
same  organic  species  or  geological  formations,  yet  as  the  chalk  of  Europe 
is  represented  in  several  extensive  tracts  of  that  continent  by  rocks 
which  are  very  unlike,  and  especially  in  the  Morea,  by  a compact  num- 
mulite  limestone,  and  in  the  South  of  France  by  an  oolite  containing 
nummulites,  there  is  no  reason  why,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge 
we  should  not  refer  our  compact  nummulite  limestone,  together  with  the 
oolite  associated  with  it,  to  the  cretaceous  group.  See  Lyell,  4th  ed. 
vol.  IV.  287-8,  where  the  observations  of  MM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet, 
are  referred  to  in  support  of  the  equivalent  distribution  of  chalk  and 
nummulite  limestone  in  Europe. 

In  the  Chirra  Punji  coal  no  vegetable  impressions  have  been  found ; 
but  slight  opportunities  have  been  hitherto  afforded  of  examining  the 
adjoining  shales  in  which  they  are  chiefly  to  be  expected.  I found  in 
the  bed  of  coal  at  Serarim,  however,  which  appears  to  be  the  same 
formation,  a large  phytolithus,  or  stem,  characteristic  also  of  several  of 
the  independent  coal  formations  of  Europe  and  America  ; a similar  fossil 
appears  to  have  been  also  found  by  Voysey,  in  the  coal  of  Central 

* Although  40  geographical  miles  distant  from  Silhet,  it  is  named  in  Mr. 
Colebrookb’s  paper,  Sil/iet  limestone  ; but  as  other  limestones  may  be  found 
nearer  Silhet,  the  necessity  of  being  more  definite  in  our  allusious  to  localities 
in  India  is  obvious.  In  the  following  volume  of  the  same  Transactions,  this 
rock  (supposing  it  to  be  the  Silhet  limestone),  is  said  to  be  white,  and  also 
to  contain  in  the  Garrow  mountains  vertebrae  of  a fish  ; but  unless  we  presume 
that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  the  eminent  author  of  the  paper  in  question, 
identified  these  in  Mr.  Scott’s  specimens,  and  that  they  were  overlooked  by 
Messrs.  C r. i ft  and  Webster  who  examined  them  for  Coi.ebrooke’s  paper,  we 
must  attribute  the  statement  to  a similar  vague  indication  of  localities  as  that 
above  referred  to  ; as  we  look  in  vain  for  an  instance  of  Mr.  Scott  having  found 
vertebrae  of  fishes  in  the  nummulite  limestoue,  although  such  were  found  by 
him  in  the  sauds  and  clays  of  the  Caribari  hills,  as  appears  from  the  list  of  fossils 
in  Colebrooke’s  paper. 

+ A madreporite  represented  by  a single  star,  the  radii  of  which,  as  well  as 
the  form  of  the  fossil,  correspond  with  T.  ocracea,  represented  in  the  Suppl.  vol. 
Griff.  Anim,  King. 
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India*  ; thus,  the  identity  of  the  different  beds  referred  to,  is  so  far 
confirmed. 

With  the  exception  just  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  impressions  of 
lycopodiums  and  ferns  in  the  shales  connected  with  Burdwan  coal, 
organic  remains  have  been  hitherto  little  noticed  in  Indian  coals  ; but 
when  we  avail  ourselves  of  improved  means  of  observation  we  find  this 
branch  of  the  subject  no  less  interesting  here,  than  it  had  been  rendered 
in  Europef. 

The  microscopic  discoveries  of  the  organic  tissues  of  plants  recently 
made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reade  in  the  ashes  of  English  coal,  have  induced 
J.  W.  Grant,  Esq.  of  Calcutta  to  repeat  those  interesting  observations 
with  complete  success.  The  ashes  of  Serarim  coal,  as  well  as  those 
afforded  by  several  kinds  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Silhet,  and  one 
variety  of  the  Burdwan  coal,  display  most  distinct  signs  of  organic  tex- 
tures ; so  much  so,  that  some  of  the  coals  of  very  different  localities 
may  be  identified  by  their  ashes  as  having  been  formed  from  similar 
plants  under  similar  circumstances — for  instance,  one  variety  of  coal 
from  the  foot  of  the  hills  near  Silhet,  with  another  from  a lofty  bed  on 
the  summit  of  the  Knsya  mountains. 

With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  rocks  in  Central  India  associated 
with  coal,  as  far  as  their  details  have  been  made  out,  there  can  be  little 
question  regarding  their  identity  with  the  coal  measures  of  Chirra. 
Franklin,  after  an  examination  of  several  districts,  considered  the 
sandstones  of  the  Nerbuddn  to  represent  the  new  red  conglomerate  of 
Europe.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Everest  on  the  other  hand,  has  assigned 
excellent  reasons  for  supposing  those  rocks  to  bear  a closer  alliance  to 
the  old  red  sandstone,  and  his  views  are  strengthened,  if  not  confirmed, 
by  more  recent  and  extended  observations  in  a quarter  better  calculated 
to  afford  satisfactory  results.  The  limestone  of  the  same  districts  were 
considered  by  Captain  Franklin,  and  other  writers  of  the  same  period 
with  no  better  reason,  to  represent  the  has ; but  Mr.  Everest  justly 

* Res.  Pliys.  Class.  Asiat.  Soc.  1892. — 13. 

+ A gentleman  recently  engaged  iD  a survey  of  oue  of  our  coal  fields,  exhibited 
a large  reed  which  seemed  to  be  an  ordinary  species  of  sacchai  um,  at  one  of 
the  late  scientific  soirees  at  Government  House,  as  the  plant  from  which  coal 
is  derived.  It  is  however  stated  oa  the  authority  ot  Lindley  and  Hutton, 
in  their  Fossil  Flora,  that  no  glumaceous  plant  has  been  fouud  in  a fossil  state, 
though  grasses  uow  form  a general  feature  of  the  vege'ation  of  all  countries. 
Of  260  species  of  plants  discovered  in  coal  formations,  2.0  are  cryptogamous,  the 
remainder  afford  no  instance  of  any  reed,  notwithstanding  some  doubtful  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary,  and  not  a single  vegetable  impression  iu  the  coal  beds  has 
been  identified  with  any  plant  now  growing  on  the  earth. 
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observed,  that  as  no  fossils  have  been  found  in  it,  the  chances  are  that 
it  belongs  to  an  earlier  date*.  Numerous  limestones  are  found  so  much 
alike  in  appearance,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  draw  a line 
of  distinction  between  them  except  by  means  either  of  their  fossil  con- 
tents, or  their  relative  position  to  other  rocks  whose  nature  may  be 
better  understood;  but  where,  as  in  the  present  case,  such  information 
is  also  deficient,  we  must  still  hesitate  to  adopt  any  decided  views  regard- 
ing them. 

It  may  here  be  desirable  to  offer  a few  observations  on  the  changes  of 
levels  which  have  taken  place  in  our  various  coal  fields.  Why  one 
should  now  occupy  the  summit  of  a mountain  at  an  elevation  of  4300 
feetf,  and  another  remain  scarcely  emerged  above  the  seap,  is  a question 
that  almost  suggests  itself  in  this  place  ; and  as  the  nature  of  coal  has 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  at  least  have  been  formed  beneath 
estuaries,  if  not  at  greater  depths  from  the  surface^,  the  causes  that  have 
produced  its  present  diversified  position  cannot  fail  to  excite  the  deepest 
interest  in  our  minds.  In  the  course  of  the  inquiry  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  perhaps  no  portion  of  the  earth  to  which  the  doctrine  of  existing 
causes  can  be  applied  with  more  effect  in  accounting  for  the  physical 
changes  that  have  taken  place,  than  India. 

An  inspection  of  the  annexed  map  PL  VI.  will  show  the  probability  of 
the  disturbing  forces  having  been  directed  in  certain  lines,  one  of  which 
extending  from  A,  to  B,  may  be  named  the  secondary  volcanic  band, 
from  its  principal  energies  appearing  to  have  been  exerted  during  the 
secondary  period.  Voysey,  after  a careful  examination  of  several  dis- 
tricts in  Central  India,  embraced  by  this  belt  observes,  “ I have  had  too 
many  proofs  of  the  intrusion  of  trap  rocks  in  this  district”  (table- 
lands west  of  Nagpore)  “ amongst  the  gneiss  to  allow  me  to  doubt  of 
their  volcanic  origin||.”  Dr.  Hardy,  Captains  Franklin,  Jenkins, 
and  Coulthard  in  their  several  communications  to  the  Asiatic  Society, 
have  in  certain  instances  expressed  similar  views  regarding  several  phc» 
nomena  presented  to  their  notice  in  the  course  of  their  inquiries  in 
Central  India.  The  appearance  of  lines  here  observed  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  trap  rocks,  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  irreconcilable  to  the  pro- 

* Gleanings  of  Science,  vol.  III.  page  207. 

t At  C/tirra  Pnnji.  J At  Arracan. 

§ Dr.  Thomson  considers  coal  to  have  been  formed  by  the  slow  combustion 
of  vegetable  matters  under  great  pressure  and  consequently  at  considerable 
depth  beneath  the  surface — vide  outlines  Mineralogy  and  Geology  1836  : others 
refer  its  origin  merely  to  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  matters  in  estuaries. 

||  As.  Res.  1829.  p.  194. 
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miscuous  nature  of  volvanic  action,  and  may  have  tended  materially  to 
embarrass  the  views  of  geologists  in  districts  not  calculated  to  afford  any 
very  striking  results. 

If  we  refer  to  the  volcanic  belt  of  the  Molucc  i and  Sunda  islands, 
we  shall  find  evidence  of  as  perfect  a lineal  tendency  in  the  direction 
of  its  active  energies  as  that  which  the  extinct  band  affords,  of  having, 
within  the  secondary  period,  extended  across  the  centre  of  India  in  a 
line  parallel  with  the  equator  from  the  gulf  of  Cambay  to  the  Hima- 
laya. 

The  active  vents  of  the  Molucca  band  have  been  extended  by  Von 
Buch  from  Sumatra  to  Barren  Isl  ,nd,  from  which  point  the  train 
may  be  carried  in  the  same  line  through  the  islands  of  Narcandam  and 
Hambree,  to  the  coast  of  Arracan  and  Chittagong,  'as  represented  on 
the  annexed  map  ; at  this  situation  the  two  zones  intersect  each  other,  so 
as  to  form  their  united  focus  in  the  Kasya  mountains  where  the  energies 
of  both  would  seem  to  have  been  most  exerted,  the  elevatory  move- 
ments having  commenced  in  the  secondary,  and  continued  throughout 
the  tertiary  period. 

Although  oscillations  of  the  surface,  and  perhaps  occasional  eruptions 
may  have  taken  place  at  all  times,  attended  by  the  subsidence  of  one 
tract,  and  the  upheavement  of  another,  yet  the  principal  energy  of  the 
Vindhya*  volcanic  belt  from  A to  B,  appears  as  already  stated  to  have 
been  chiefly  confined  to  the  secondary  period. 

A chain  of  sienite  passing  on  the  one  hand  into  granitic  rocks,  chiefly 
composed  of  felspar,  and  on  the  other  into  greenstone  and  basalt,  extends 
across  this  portion  of  the  continent.  On  the  flanks  of  % this  chain  the 
coal  measures  repose,  rarely  forming  a series  of  beds  so  extensive  as 
observed  in  England,  except  perhaps  in  the  Caribari  hills  and  along 
the  southern  boundary  of  Assam.  A sandstone  equivalent  to  the  old 
red,  rests  immediately  on  the  disturbed  strata ; with  the  sandstone,  beds 
of  coal  and  shale,  as  well  as  limestone  occur : along  the  flanks  of  the 
chain  thermal  springs  are  situated,  one  of  these  has  been  recently  found 
by  IMr.  Betts  in  the  Damuda  river  near  the  foot  of  the  Pachite  hillsf . 
In  the  Nerbudda  valley  two  have  also  been  brought  to  notice  by  Dr. 
Spilsbury  ; in  Cur  ruck  pore  district  several  hot  springs  are  mention- 


* Such  is  the  geographical  name  of  the  range  which  extends  from  the  Gulf  of 
Cambay  to  the  Ganges  at  Baya/jiore,  from  which  it  would  seem  from  certain 
indications  (24.49)  tc  have  been  extended  by  a series,  obliterated  ridges  across 
the  Della  to  the  Garroiv  mountains,  the  leading  geological  features  of  the  older 
rocks  being,  as  far  as  they  are  as  yet  determined,  the  saute  on  both  sides  (41.) 

+ Journ.  As.  Soc.  1833-36. 
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ed  by  Mr.  Jones,  in  addition  to  the  well  known  spring- at  Mongir.  In 
Assam,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  delta  they  are  also  common  in  the 
same  line  in  several  situations  along  the  foot  of  the  N gn  mountains, 
thus  confirming  other  indications  that  have  been  adduced  of  the  .volcanic 
agency  of  this  extensive  band  throughout  its  extent  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ganges. 

The  other  band  now  to  be  noticed  is  a continuation  of  that  which  has 
been  described  by  Von  Bucii,  as  belonging  to  the  volcanic  train  of  the 
Moluccas;  but  it  has  been  extended  no  farther  by  him  in  the  direction  in 
which  we  are  now  to  trace  it,  than  Barren  Island  in  12°  19'  N.  lat.  in 
the  Bay  of  Bengal*. 

The  island  of  Nurcandam  situated  in  13°  22'  N.  lat.  is  a volcanic  cone 
raised  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  feet.  The  annexed  out- 
line, reduced  from  a sketch  made  by  William  Griffith,  Esq.,  while 


passing  within  half  a mile  of  the  shore,  shews  the  figure  of  the  cone;  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  quite  naked,  presenting  lines  such  as  were 
doubtlessly  formed  by  lava  currents  descending  from  the  crater  to  the 
base,  which  last  is  covered  with  vegetation.  No  soundings  are  to  be 
found  at  the  distance  of  half  a mile  from  the  shore. 

The  next  volcanic  islands  to  be  observed,  are  those  which  form  a small 
archipelago  on  the  Arracan  coast.  The  largest  of  these  is  Rambree, 
described  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Journal  by  the  late  Lieut. 
Foley.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  low  marshy  coast  of  Arracan,  and 
is  formed  of  ranges  of  mountains  extending  in  the  direction  of  north- 
northwmst,  varying  in  height  from  five  to  fifteen  hundred  feet ; one 
peak  named  JeeJca , is  raised  to  an  elevation  of  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  plains  from  which  the  ridges  ascend  slope  dow'n  to  the  sea  with  the 
occasional  interruption  of  low  ridges  containing  basin-like  cavities  large 
enough  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  highest  portions  of  the  plain 
are  composed  of  shingle,  the  same  as  the  recent  breach,  a circumstance 
which  may  be  observed  on  removing  the  soil. 

Earthy  cones  covered  merely  by  a green  sward,  and  situated  gene- 
rally in  marshy  grounds  are  ranged  along  the  shores  of  Rambree  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  islands  and  coast  of  Arracan:  their  naked  appearance, 

* See  Plate  III.  Lyell’s  Principles  Geol.  vol,  XI.  4th  ed. 
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contrasted  with  the  dense  marshy  forests  from  which  they  ascend,  is 
said  to  have  a singular  effect,  heightened  by  a few  scattered  plants  of 
the  Tamarix  indica,  elsewhere  found  only  in  sandy  deltas  and  islands 
along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers,  growing  on  their  sides;  on  the 
summit  of  each  cone  a spring  of  muddy  water  is  found,  through  which 
gas  escapes  in  bubbles,  a peculiarity  which  has  procured  for  them  the 
- name  of  mud  volcanoes.  These  cones,  although  they  excited  no  interest 
when  first  described  by  Lieut.  Foley*,  are  characteristics  of  the  coasts 
of  Chili  and  Calabria,  and  are  well  known  to  result  from  some  of  the 
most  interesting  and  awful  visitations  to  which  the  surface  of  the  earth 
is  exposed.  They  are  of  a similar  nature,  but  of  much  greater  size 
than  the  cones  of  earth  which  formed  on  the  coast  of  Chili  during  the 
great  earthquake  of  1822,  where  they  are  referred  to  fissures  produced 
in  the  granitic  rocks  through  which  water  mixed  with  mud  was  thrown 
upf.  The  alluvial  plains  of  Calabria  present  similar  cones  of  sand,  in- 
dicating the  alternate  rising  and  sinking  of  the  ground. 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  explains  such  phenomena  by  supposing  the  first 
movement  to  have  raised  the  fissured  plain  from  below  upwards,  so  that 
the  rivers  and  stagnant  waters  in  bogs  sank  down,  but  when  the  ground 
wras  returned  with  violence  to  its  former  position  the  mud  was  thrown  up 
in  jets  through  fissures^. 

Near  Kaeng  in  Rambree , Lieutenant  Foley  found  at  the  foot  of  one 
of  these  cones,  masses  resembling  clink  stone,  of  green  color,  very  hard 
and  sonorous  wrhen  struck,  and  he  naturally  concluded  that  they  must 
have  been  ejected  from  a volcanic  vent. 

Twro  of  the  largest  of  the  cones  are  situated  on  a ridge  of  sandstone 
300  feet  in  height,  about  3 miles  from  Kyouk  Phyoo,  the  capital  of  the 
island.  From  one  of  them  called  Nayadong,  vapour  and  flame  was 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kyouk  Phyoo  to  issue  to  the  height  of  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  summit  during  the  principal  shock  of  the  earth- 
quake of  the  28th  August  1S33.  The  phenomenon  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  concussion  of  the  earthquake  bursting  open  some 
new  fissure  from  which  a transitory  stream  of  inflammable  gas,  such  as 
that  which  supplies  the  celebrated  burning  fountain  of  Chittagong  may 
have  issued. 

The  island  of  Chaduba  adjoining  Rambree  is  represented  in  most  old 
charts  as  a burning  mountain,  from  which  it  may  be  alleged  that  early 
surveyors  witnessed  its  eruptions  ; the  higher  ridges  of  neither  of  these 
islands  have  been  examined,  but  the  shores  of  Chaduba,  like  those  of 

* They  were  referred  by  some  merely  to  the  decomposition  of  iron  pyrites. 

f Lyell,  2,  232,  4th  ed.  J Lyell,  2,  278.  4th  ed. 
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Rambree,  present  numerous  earthy  cones,  with  springs  of  mud  and  gas 
on  their  summits. 

Three  miles  south  of  Chaduba,  there  is  a small  cone  composed  of 
scoriaceous  rocks,  raised  200  feet  above  the  sea ; soundings  at  its  base 
display  those  peculiarities  which  always  characterise  volcanic  coasts*. 

The  above  facts  might  alone  be  sufficient  to  prove  the  volcanic 
nature  of  the  coast  of  Arraian,  and  to  justify  our  extending  the  train 
of  active  volcanic  agency  from  Barren  Island  to  the  20°  N.  Lat.  or 
within  five  degrees  of  the  Kdsya  mountains  as  in  the  annexed  map. 
But  the  events  which  took  place  on  this  coast  during  the  great  earth- 
quake of  the  2nd  April  1762,  and  to  which  the  earthy  cones  are  no 
doubt  referable,  place  the  question  in  a less  doubtful  point  of  view. 
Sixty  square  miles  of  the  Chittagong  coast,  suddenly,  and  permanently 
subsided  during  this  earthquake.  C'es-lung-Toom,  one  of  the  Mug 
mountains,  entirely  disappeared,  and  another  sunk  so  low  that  its 
summit  only  remained  visiblef.  Four  hills  are  described  as  having 
been  variously  rent  asunder,  leaving  open  chasms  differing  from  30  to 
60  feet  in  width  J.  In  the  plain,  the  earth  opened  in  several  places, 
throwing  up  water  and  mud  of  a sulphurous  smell.  At  Bar  Charra, 
200  lives  w’ere  lost  on  a tract  of  ground  that  sunk  suddenly,  but  it  is 
said  that  at  Arracan  where  it  was  supposed  the  chief  force  was  dis- 
played§,  the  effects  were  as  fatal  as  those  of  the  earthquake  which 
happened  about  the  same  period  at  Lisbon.  At  Dacca  the  waters  rose 
so  suddenly  as  to  cast  several  hundred  boats  on  shore,  and  on  retiring, 
the  wave  which  is  described  as  terrible,  swept  numbers  of  persons 
away||. 

* This  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Captain  Lloyd,  Marine  Surveyor  General, 
to  whom  the  author  is  indebted  for  several  other  interesting  items  regarding  this 
coast. 

t Phil.  Trans,  vol.  LII!.  p.  256. 

I Other  mountains  and  hills  were  variously  disturbed  or  destroyed,  some  partly 
or  entirely  thrown  down  so  as  to  obstruct  the  course  of  rivers  ; others  sank  25  and 
others  40  cubits.  A Toom  hill  called  Chatter  Puttuah,  is  described  as  having  “ split 
by  little  and  little  till  it  became  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  plain,”  and  in  other 
cases  creeks  were  closed  up  by  banks  of  sand  rising  from  their  bottom.  See  Phil. 
Trans.  1763  ; upon  the  whole  the  history  of  this  earthquake  may  be  supposed  to  be 
very  incomplete,  its  effects  in  one  district  only  of  the  extensive  line  of  coast  in  which 
it  happened  being  imperfectly  described. 

§ See  also  observations  on  the  disappearance  of  various  islands  on  the  Chitta- 
gong coast,  which  are  alluded  to  in  the  nautical  works  of  the  Arabs  in  the  middle  of 
the  J6tn  century.  (Journal  As.  Soc.  466.) — J.  P. 

||  As  an  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  such  visitations  are  forgotten,  I may 
mention  that  a well  written  “ Historical  and  Satistical  Account  of  Chittagong ” 
has  recently  been  published  by  a gentleman  many  years  resident  in  the  province,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  this  earthquake,  though  a Chronological  list  of  120 
tajas  is  given,  and  the  political  history  traced  to  a proportionally  early  date. 
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It  is  an  interesting  observation  connected  with  this  earthquake  as 
with  that  of  26th  August  1833,  that  although  both  were  peculiarly  felt 
at  Arruean,  as  well  as  toward  the  hills  on  the  northwest  side  of  Ben- 
gal, yet  they  were  comparatively  little  felt  in  several  intermediate  situa- 
tions. At  Ghirotty  where  Col.  Coote  and  a regiment  of  Europeans 
were  at  the  time  encamped  the  earthquake  of  1762  is  described  as  most 
alarming,  the  waters  in  the  rivers  and  tanks  being  thrown  up  to  the 
height  of  6 feet,  although  at  Chandernagore,  only  a few  miles  distant 
in  a southeast  direction,  its  effects  were  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  earthquake  of  26th  August  1833,  which  was  attended  with  the 
peculiar  eruption  already  adverted  to  from  one  of  the  volcanoes  near 
Kyoulc  Phyoo,  was  more  severely  felt  at  Mongir , where  the  fort  and 
several  houses  were  injured,  than  in  any  intermediate  position,  which 
might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  although  the  volcanic  energy  of  the  igne- 
ous bands  we  have  pointed  out  may  have  become  extinct,  or  at  least 
comparatively  dormant  as  they  recede  from  the  seas  on  either  side  of 
India,  yet  that  they  are  still  the  peculiar  seat  of  occasional  disturbance. 

The  province  of  Cutch  already  adverted  to  as  forming  the  western 
boundary  of  the  carboniferous  zone,  lost  a considerable  portion  of  its 
surface,  which  subsided  suddenly  during  an  earthquake  in  1819,  while  at 
the  same  time  an  adjoining  tract  was  raised  to  a higher  position  than  it 
had  previously  occupied*. 

Although  the  surface  may  seem  to  have  acquired  greater  stability  in 
recent  times  in  proportion  as  we  proceed  inland  from  the  points  at  which 
the  two  volcanic  bands  are  intersected  by  the  seas  at  Cutch,  and  Chitta- 
gong, yet  as  far  as  we  are  prepared  to  judge  from  unquestionable  data, 
the  amount  of  disturbance  which  has  taken  place  appears  to  increase  as 
we  proceed  from  Cutch  towards  the  east,  and  from  Chittagong  towards 
the  north,  until  we  arrive  at  that  situation  at  which  both  bands  meet 
and  cross  each  other ; and  thus  by  a species  of  synthesis,  we  find  the 
common  focus  of  disturbance  to  be  situated  in  the  Kasya  mountains, 
about  the  very  position  in  which  we  have  the  most  direct  and  unques- 
tionable proof  of  concentrated  action,  the  circumstances  of  the  raised 
beach  being  sufficient  evidence  of  these  mountains  having  been  raised 
to  nearly  twice  their  former  height  since  the  commencement  of  the 
tertiary  period. 

It  remains  for  the  present  uncertain  whether  so  great  a change  in  the 
physical  features  of  India  has  been  effected  by  paroxysmal  violence,  such 
as  occasionally  even  in  our  own  times  has  been  known  to  destroy  one 
portion  of  the  land,  and  to  raise  up  another,  or  by  a slow  and  gradual 
* Lyell,  II.  237,  also  see  Capt.  Burnes’  repor  ton  Cutcb.— Ed. 
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perpetuation  of  elevatory  movements.  It  has  been  before  remarked  that 
a destruction  of  an  elevated  tract  of  land,  which  probably  formed  a more 
or  less  complete  series  of  ridges  extending  between  Rajmahl  and  the 
G arrow  mountains,  may  have  taken  place. 

Considering  the  geological  features  of  those  table-lands  and  moun- 
tain chains  which  extend  from  Rajmahl  to  the  gulf  of  Cambay  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  the  Garrow  mountains  to  the  Himalaya  on  the 
other,  it  becomes  a matter  of  greater  probability  that  the  present  breach 
between  Rajmahl  and  the  Garrow  mountains  was  more  or  less  oc- 
cupied by  hills  and  table-lands,  than  that  this  tract  of  plain  escaped 
all  those  vicissitudes  to  which  every  other  feature  of  our  geography  has 
been  subject.  If  this  tract,  like  every  other  portion  of  the  band  which 
it  contributes  to  form,  once  presented  elevated  lands,  they  would  neces- 
sarily have  formed  the  northern  coast  of  that  sea  which  it  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  an  estuary  in  the  Caribari  hills,  as  well  as  from  the 
littoral  remains  which  are  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  Kasya  moun- 
tains, must  have  occupied  the  place  of  the  present  plains  of  Bengal. 

If  we  admit  this  reasoning  to  be  correct,  little  ingenuity  will  be  re- 
quired to  account  in  a satisfactory  way  for  some  of  the  most  interesting 
points  in  our  geology.  The  destruction  of  the  highlands,  which  it  is 
thus  probable  once  filled  the  space  alluded  to,  by  subsidence  during  some 
great  paroxysm,  when  another  tract  of  equal  extent  may  have  been  ele- 
vated ; or  by  means  of  a succession  of  earthquakes,  to  the  destructive 
effects  of  which  the  action  of  a sea  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  waters 
of  the  two  great  rivers  on  the  other,  would  powerfully  contribute.  The 
interesting  discoveries  now  in  progress  in  Fort  William  of  the  bones  of 
land  animals  intermingled  with  those  of  amphibious  reptiles  and  frag- 
ments of  mountain  limestone,  wood,  and  coal,  at  a depth  of  from  370  to 
450  feet*  beneath  this  portion  of  the  Gangetic  delta,  seem  to  refer  to 
some  such  destruction  of  dry  land  on  the  northern  side  of  Bengal,  as 
that  which  has  been  here  supposed  to  have  taken  place  j- . 

Should  the  catastrophe  referred  to  have  been  sudden,  we  may  easily 
imagine  that  a devastating  wave  would  have  been  occasioned  of  sufficient 

* I here  refer  to  the  experiment  of  boring  for  water  now  carried  on  in  Fort 
William,  in  which  process  the  augur,  five  inches  in  diameter,  brought  up  nothing 
but  clays,  sands,  and  gravels,  until  the  depth  of  350  feet  had  been  attained,  when  the 
lower  end  of  a humerus,  supposed  by  Mr.  J.  Prinsep  to  resemble  that  of  a hyena, 
was  extracted.  Soon  after  a portion  of  the  rib,  a chelonian  reptile,  with  detached 
fragments  of  mountain  limestone  resembling  that  of  the  Kasya  mountains,  but  much 
corroded,  as  well  as  fragments  of  wood,  coal,  &c.  The  depth  now  attained  is  450 
feet,  and  the  work  is  still  going  on  with  spirit. 

+ Two  other  fragments  of  the  plastron  of  a turtle  have  just  been  brought  up  from 
450  feet  depth. — Ed. 
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extent  to  account  for  many  of  the  denuded  features  presented  by  the 
geology  of  Central,  and  Southern  India.  The  overthrow  of  the  mam- 
moth, whose  gigantic  remains  have  been  brought  to  light  in  such 
abundance  in  Central  India  by  Dr.  Spilsbury,  may  have  been  occasion- 
ed by  the  same  cause ; and  should  signs  of  upheavement  be  found  to 
extend  at  intervals  from  the  raised  beach  at  Chirra  Punji,  towards 
Ava  and  the  Chittagong  coast,  we  may  be  able  to  refer  the  destruction 
of  the  various  species  of  mastodon,  and  other  extinct  animals  whose 
bones  are  extensively  dispersed  throughout  Burma,  to  the  events  which 
took  place  at  the  time  of  such  commotion.  When  the  countries  in  this 
direction  shall  have  been  farther  explored  by  geologists,  we  may  expect 
to  arrive  at  more  exact  conclusions  than  at  present,  as  to  the  time  these 
changes  took  place,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms  under  which  they  occurred. 
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' MAP.— PLATE  VI. 

The  geological  map  of  Upper  India  has  been  constructed  chiefly  from 
the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  text ; its  utility  will  probably  consist 
merely  in  shewing  how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  researches  of  this  na- 
ture. The  publications  of  Buchanan,  Heyne,  Voysey,  Crawford, 
Davy,  and  many  more  recent  writers,  as  Benza,  Stirling,  Babington, 
Pemberton,  Low.  and  several  others,  some  of  whose  inquiries  are  still  in 
progress,  will  probably,  when  carefully  examined,  afford  sufficient  materi- 
als for  including  the  southern  portion  of  the  continent  in  this  geological 
sketch.  'The  want  of  sufficient  information  regarding  the  Great  Desert 
lias  prevented  more  being  said  on  the  subject  than  occurs  in  paras.  112-3  : 
barometrical  measurements  of  its  levels,  and  the  navigableness  of  the 
Loom)  or  Salt  River,  are  objects  well  deserving  the  attention  of  future 
travellers  in  this  quarter.  The  delineation  of  the  rocks  on  this  portion  of 
the  map  has  been  partly  derived  from  Elphinstone’s  Journey  to  Caubul, 
and  Lieutenant  Boileau’s  recent  work  on  the  Desert  States,  which  I have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  acknowledging  in  the  text. 

PLATE  VII. 

Fig.  1.  Fragment  of  a Phytolithus  transversus,  from  the  coal  at  Sera- 
mrim  in  the  Kiisya  mountains. 

Fig.  2.  Apparently  the  mould  of  a stem  found  in  the  shale  adjoining 
the  coal  measures  at  Chirra.  Punji. 

Fi^s.  4,  5,  6,  7.  Several  views  of  a fossil  which  Mr.  Griffith  thinks 
is  probably  the  lomentum  of  a species  of  mimosa,  found  imbedded  in  the 
red  sandstone  on  the  road  between  Chirra  and  Serarim. 

Fig.  3.  Found  with  the  above  fruit,  and  is  probably  a portion  of  the 
stem”of  the  plant  to  which  the  fruit  belonged. 

Figs.  8,  9,  10,  11.  Teredinites,  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  Chirra 
Punji  sand-stone,  on  which  the  limestone  and  coal  rest. 

Fig.  11.  From  the  shale  adjoining  the  coal  at  Chirra. 

Fig.  12.  Shell  from  the  lower  beds. of  the  great  sandstone. 

PLATE  VIII. 

Organic  remains  from  the  lime-stone  which  intervenes  between  the 
teredinite  sandstone  and  the  coal  at  Chirra.  I lie  same  remains  are  also 
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contained  in  the  limestone  connected  with  coal  in  Assam,  and  may  be 
found  on  farther  inquiry  to  characterise  this  member  of  the  coal  measures 
generally  throughout  India. 

The  fossils  represented  in  the  above  plates,  together  with  the  view's  to 
which  they  have  partly  given  rise)  are  so  much  of  the  results  of  my  late 
journey  to  Assam,  as  appear  at  present  to  be  connected  with  the  subject  of 
coal.  Other  more  extensive  collections  of  a similar  nature  from  the  raised 
beach  referred  in  section  II.,  are  less  connected  with  the  natural  history 
of  our  coal-fields,  but  will  be  progressively  brought  forward  on  more  suit- 
able occasions:  in  the  mean  time  Dr.  Cantor  has  kindly  undertaken  to 
submit  a sample  of  the  whole  to  naturalists  at  home,  whose  views  will  be 
a guide  to  farther  investigations  on  the  subject.  J.  M. 


IX. — Abstract  of  a Meteorological  Register  kept  at  the  Cathmandu  Resi~ 
dency  for  the  month  of  September,  1837.  By  A.  Campbell,  Esq. 
Nipal  Residency. 


Observations  at 

10  A. 

M. 

Observations 

at  4 

P.  M. 

Wind,  Weather,  Rain. 

CS 

Barome- 

Thermometer. 

Barome- 

Thermometer. 

At  1 0 A.  M. 

At  4 p.  m. 

.3 

Q 

ter. 

ter. 

03 

Height 

Dif- 

Height 

Dif- 

at 

In 

Wet 

fer- 

at 

In 

Wet 

fer- 

32»  Fah. 

Air. 

bulb 
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32°  Fah. 

Air. 

bulb 
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1 

25,242 

74 

69 

5 

25,176 

78 

70 
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W.  Cloudy. 

N.W. Clear 

2 

,258 

74 

69 

5 
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76 

70 
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73 

68 
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70 
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N.  W.  Do. 

W.  Fair. 
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73 
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,083 

75 

69 
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S.  W.  Rain 
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71 
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75 
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Do.  Do. 

W.  Cloudy, 
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6 
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71 

66 

5 
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72 

68 

4 

S.  W.  Do. 

S.  W.  Rn. 

7 
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72 

68 
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72 

6S 

4 
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8 
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72 
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74 

70 

4 
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9 
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72 

69 

3 
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S.  W.  Rn. 
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10 
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71 

68 
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74 

70 
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S.  W.  Fair. 

W.  Clear. 
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11 

,287 

71 

67 

4 

,207 
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70 

6 

W.  Clear. 

W.  Thund. 
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70 
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25,292 

71.3 

66.8 

4.5 

25,257 

74.5 

68.6 

5.9 

5.166 

No  Rain  since  the  13th  but  the  neighbouring  mountain  tops  have  been  cloudy 
throughout  the  month.  A slight  shock  of  earthquake  at  11-45  P.  M.  of  the  Sth. 
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XI. — Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society . 

Wednesday  Evening,  the  7th  February,  1838. 

D.  Hare,  Esq.,  senior  member  present,  in  the  chair. 

Major  W.  H.  Sleesian,  Messrs.  J.  W.  Grant,  G.  A.  Prinsep,  Assistant 
Surgeon  J.  Arnott,  and  Dr.  Bonsall,  were  elected  ordinary  members 
ef  the  Society. 

Syed  Kera'mat  Ali,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  Papers  elected  an  associate  member. 

The  Chevalier  Abie'de'e  Jaubert,  President  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Paris,  proposed  at  the  last  meeting,  was  upon  the  favorable  report  of  the 
Committee  of  Papers,  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Charles  Fraser,  Esq.  Commissioner  at  Hoshungabad,  and  Manaton 
Ombianey,  Esq.,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Col.  Caulfield. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Green,  proposed  by  the  Secretary,  seconded  by  Dr, 
McClelland. 

Lieut.  A.  Bigge,  Assistant  to  the  Governor  General’s  agent  in  Assam, 
proposed  by  Captain  Pebiberton,  seconded  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  W.  Dent,  requested  that  his  name  might  be  withdrawn  from  the 
list  of  members  from  the  beginning  of  the  current  year. 

Read  letters  from  M.  E.  Burnouf,  and  Dr.  Jules  Mohl,  acknowledging 
the  arrival  of  the  several  eases  of  Sanskrit  books,  dispatched  hence  last 
year;  and  presenting  various  works.  (See  Library.) 

Dr.  Mohl,  mentions  having  obtained  for  the  Society,  a copy  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  Collection  Orientate  now  under  publication  at'  great  cost  by  the  French 
Government.  It  contains  the  first  part  of  Ruschideddln,  by  M.  Quatreme'ee 
de  Quincey. 

Also,  letters  from  the  Secretaries  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
and  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
the  Researches,  vol.  xx. 

Read  a letter  from  M.  Csobia  de  Koros,  thanking  the  Society  for  the 
renewed  accommodation  afforded  him  during  his  stay  in  Calcutta. 

Read  a letter  from  Maha'ra’ja  Hindu  Rao,  stating  his  readiness  to 
deliver  the  fragments  of  the  Ancient  Hindu  Pillar,  to  the  executive 
engineer  when  required. 

Library. 

Read  a letter  from  Professor  Wilson,  presenting  copy  of  his  translation  of 
“The  Sankhya  Karika”  or  memorial  verses  on  the  Sankhya  philosophy. 

Read  a letter  from  J.  Vaughan,  Esq.  Librarian  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  forwarding  for  presentation  a copy  of  Vol.  V.  part  3rd  of  their  transactions. 

The  following  works  presented  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris. 

Geographie  d’Aboulfeda,  texte  arabe,  de  par  M.  M.  Reinaud,  et  le  Baron 
MacGuckin  de  Slane. 

Elements  de  la  langue  G6orgienne,  par  M.  Brosset  Jeune. 

Also,  a number  of  duplicates  of  the  Journal  Asiatique  to  complete  the  Society’s 
series. 

The  following  Books  were  likewise  presented  : — 

Verhandelingen  Van  Het  Bataviasclie  Genootschap  Van  Kunsten  En  Wetens- 
chappen — by  the  Batavian  Society. 

Narrative  of  a tour  through  the  Western  states  of  Rdjiodra  in  1835,  by  Lieut. 
A.  H.  E.  Boileau,  Engineers — by  the  Honorable  Government. 

Report  on  Amherst  Town  and  the  Tenasserim  Provinces,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Helfer, 
2 copies — presented  by  F.  J.  Halliday,  Sec.  on  the  part  oj  Government . 

Reports  of  a committee  for  investigating  the  coal  and  mineral  resources  of  India — 
by  the  Committee’s  Sec.  Dr.  McClelland. 

The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  and  Physical  Society,  Nos.  4 
and  5 — by  the  Editors. 

Proceedings  of  the  Geological  Society  of  London,  No.  51 — by  the  Society. 

Meteorological  Register  for  Dec.  1837 — by  the  Surveyor  General. 

From  the  Booksellers. 

Larduer’s  Cabinet  Cyclopoedia — Domestic  Economy. 

Wellesley  Dispatches,  Vol.  V. 
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The  Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Government  on  the  subject 
of  the  Journal,  deeming  it,  though  of  more  immediate  concern  to  himself 
ns  editor  and  proprietor  of  that  work,  in  principle  addressed  to  the 
Society,  whose  labours  it  eulogized. 

To  James  Prinsep,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir, 

I am  directed  by  the  Honorable  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bengal  to  transmit  to 
you  the  annexed  extract  from  a letter,  No.  51  of  1837,  from  the  Honorable  the 
Court  of  Directors  in  the  public  department,  dated  the  25th  October,  in  order  that 
the  wishes  of  the  Honorable  Court  in  regard  to  the  transmission  of  40  copies  of  the 
Society’s  Journal  from  its  commencement  to  the  period  of  dispatch  may  be  complied 
with,  and  that  40  copies  of  each  of  the  succeeding  numbers  as  they  shall  respective- 
ly appear,  be  in  future  forwarded  to  this  Department,  and  for  transmission  to  the 
Honorable  Court.  * 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  &c. 

Fort  William,  l (Signed)  H.  T.  Prinsep, 

nth  January,  1838.  J Secy,  to  Govt. 

Extract  from  Letter,  No.  51,  of  1837,  from  the  Honorable  the  Court 
of  Directors,  dated  the  VSth  October. 

“ We  have  always  felt  the  importance  of  affording  due  encouragement  to  the  pro- 
motion of  learned  and  scientific  pursuits  in  the  territories  subject  to  our  Govern- 
ment, and  more  especially  to  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  have  peculiar 
reference  to  Oriental  objects.  The  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  having  labored  long 
and  successfully  to  collect  and  diffuse  the  best  and  most  accurate  information  upon 
such  topics,  we  desire  that  you  forward  to  us  40  copies  of  the  Journal  of  that  Society 
from  its  commencement  to  the  period  of  dispatch  ; and  that  you  will  subsequently 
continue  to  trausmit  40  copies  of  each  of  the  succeeding  numbers  as  they  shall 
respectively  appear.” 

(True  extract,) 

H.  T.  Prinsep,  Secy,  to  Govt. 

A representation  having  lately  been  made  to  Government  respecting 
the  publication  of  the  Bishop  of  Cochin  China’s  Vocabulary  forming  an 
Appendix  to  the  Dictionary  now  nearly  completed,  the  following  answer 
was  received. 

To  James  Prinsep,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Asiatic  Society. 

Sir, 

I am  directed  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  dated  the  13th  instant, 
soliciting  that  the  Government  will  take  upon  itself  the  entire  expence  of  printing 
the  Vocabulary  or  English  Appendix  to  the  Cochin  Chinese  and  Latio  Dictionary 
about  to  be  published  by  the  right  reverend  the  Catholic  Bishop  of  Isauropolis  in 
lieu  of  paying  for  the  100  additional  copies  of  this  part  of  the  work  ; and  ia  reply  to 
state,  that  under  the  representation  now  made,  the  Honorable  the  President  in  Coun- 
cil is  prepared  to  authorize  the  expenditure  of  a sum  not  exceeding  1,500  rupees  for 
the  publication  of  1,300  copies  of  the  Vocabulary  of  the  Anamitan  language  which 
has  been  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  Government  with  the  map,  &c,  in  lieu  of 
taking  the  100  additional  copies  as  originally  proposed. 

I am,  &c. 

Council  Chamber,  1 

nth  January,  1838.  J H.  T.  Prinsep,  Secy,  to  Govt. 

Babu  Ram  Comul  Sena  communicated  an  offer,  from  Maulavi  Hafiz 
Qabir,  of  1,200  rupees  for  the  imperfect  set  of  the  Fatawa  Alemgxvi.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  Papers. 

The  Librarian  submitted  a statement  of  the  books  bound  and  repaired 
from  November  to  January,  in  all  146  volumes ; a daftarie’s  bill  for 
Rs.  63  2 was  passed. 

The  following  extract  of  a letter  from  Professor  Wilson,  to  the  Secre- 
tary, dated  5th  September,  1837,  having  been  read  : — 

“"We  have  in  the  library  at  the  East  India  House  an  excellent  bust  of  the  late 
Mr.  Colebrooke  by  Chantrey,  a copy  of  which  the  artist  would  furnish  for  £60. 

It  would  form  a valuable  addition  to  your  Society’s  statuary  if  600  rupees  could  be 
raised  for  the  purpose.” — 

Proposed  by  the  Secretary  seconded  by  Captain  Sanders  and  carried 
unanimously  ; — 
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That,  in  order  to  profit  by  Professor  Wilson’s  most  welcome  sugges- 
tion, and  to  obtain  a lasting  memorial  of  Henry  T6omas  Colebrooke  to 
be  placed  in  the  Society’s  library,  a subscription  be  set  on  foot  among 
members  of  the  Society  in  Calcutta  and  in  the  Mufasal. 

It  was  further  resolved  that  should  the  sum  raised  be  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  cover  the  expence  contemplated,  Mr.  Wilson  should  be  requested 
to  procure,  if  possible,  a similar  memorial  of  Sir  William  Jones,  if  there 
be  any  monument  in  England  from  which  a good  bust  can  be  copied. 
And  as  the  sum  raised  for  Dr.  Mill's  portrait  was  also  sufficient  to  pay 
for  a bust  by  Chantrey,  it  was  determined  to  modify  the  former  resolution, 
and  to  request  Dr.  Mill  also  to  sit  to  this  eminent  sculptor ; by  which 
means  the  Society  will  become  possessed  of  four  monuments  of  its  most 
eminent  orientalists,  equally  ornamental  and  durable. 

Antiquities. 

Mr.  D.  Liston  forwarded  facsimiles  (or  rather  impressions)  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  Kuliaon  and  Bdgelpur  pillars  in  the  Gorakhpur  district. 

[Published  in  the  present  Journal.] 

Mr.  J.  H.  Batten  presented  an  impression  of  the  inscription  on  the  tem- 
ple of  Bdgheswar  ( Vydgreswara ) in  Kemaon,  with  drawings  of  the  old  and 
modern  temples  there,  and  a Nagari  report  drawn  up  by  the  priests  of  the 
place,  of  the  princes  who  formerly  reigned  in  that  district. 

Capt.  J.  Campbell,  Asst,  to  the  Commissioner,  Ganjam,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Wilkinson  sent  for  presentation  the  Gumsur  copperplate  grants  of 
which  a lithograph  and  translation  were  published  in  the  Journal,  vol.  VI. 

Mr.  L.  Wilkinson,  presented  for  deposit  in  the  Society’s  museum  the 
Pip/ianagar  plates,  translated  by  him  in  the  Journal  for  July  1836. 

The  Secretary  exhibited  to  the  members  present  a number  of  Bactrian 
and  Indo-Scythic  coins  collected  by  Captain  Burnes  at  Cabul  and  from 
Bokhara. 

Among  them  were  three  Indo-Sassanians  dug  up  at  the  former  place,  which  had 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  Sanskrit  marginal  legend  of  two  similar  coins  found  at 
Manikydla,  by  Genl.  Ventura.  It  proves  to  be  a translation  of  the  usual  Pehlevi 
titles  of  the  Persian  monarchs  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty. 

Mr.  M.  Kittoe  presented  for  the  museum,  6 arrows  used  by  the  Paiks 
in  the  Kattak  hills: — a Kund  arrow  from  Boad  ; a Sikh  spear. 

Also,  a small  stone  with  inscription  from  the  fort  of  Kattak , and  a fac- 
simile of  another  from  the  same  place. 

Various  weapons  used  in  Nipal  were  presented  by  Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson. 

Physical. 

Fourteen  boxes  of  geological  specimens  collected  in  the  Shekawati  coun- 
try by  Mr.  Edmund  Dean,  were  presented  in  his  name  to  the  museum  ; 
with  a descriptive  catalogue. 

Mr.  B.  H.  Hodgson  presented  a variety  of  the  fishes  of  the  sub-Hima- 
layan  streams  preserved  in  spirits.  Dr.  McClelland  had  examined 
and  named  these,  and  made  drawings  of  such  as  were  new. 

List  of  Fishes  presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society,  by  B.  H.  Hodgson,  Esq. 

1 Cyprinus  mola,  Ham.  Figured  Ganget.  Fishes. 

2 Cyprinus  calbosus,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

3 Cyprinus  bacaila,  ditto  ditto  ditto. 

4 Cyprinus  putitora. 

5 Cyprinus  shacra,  and 

6 Cyprinus  chagunio  of  Hamilton,  unfigured  and  not  received  in  consequence 

by  the  naturalists  of  Europe. 

7 Cyprinus,  a new  species. 

8 Cyprinus,  probably  new. 

9 Achirus  new  ? 

10  Bola  coitor,  Ham.  Figured  and  described  in  Ham.  Gang.  Fishes, 

11  Pimelodus  tengana,  ditto  ditto. 
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12  Chaudanama?  Ham.  Figured  and  described  in  Ham.  Gang.  Fishes. 

13  Clupanodon  cortius,  ditto  ditto. 

14  Silurus  canio,  ditto  ditto. 

15  Pimelodus  aor,  ditto  ditto. 

16  Esox  cancila,  ditto  ditto. 

17  Coius  cobojius,  ditto  ditto. 

18  Silarus  boalis,  ditto  ditto. 

19  Gmnotus  notopterus  auctorum. 

20  Macrognathus  armatus,  Ham.  Figured  and  described  in  Gang.  Fishes. 

Various  specimens  of  butterflies  and  insects  were  presented  by  Mr.  C. 

Harvey. 

A stuffed  parrot,  by  Mr.  X.  Nicolas.  A black  curlew  by  Dr.  S.  Evans. 
A porcupine  stuffed  and  mounted  by  Mr.  Bouchez.  The  Skeleton  of  a 
Gosamp  or  guana  was  presented  by  Mr.  M.  Masters. 

A large  collection  of  birds  was  received  from  Captain  Pemberton  for 
deposit  until  the  return  of  his  expedition. 

The  following  extracts  from  a private  letter  dated  the  1st  and  11th  instant  will 
interest  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  objects  of  the  embassy  : 

“ 1 yesterday  crossed  the  frontier  line  aud  entered  the  Bhotan  territory,  after  wait- 
ing for  several  days  to  afford  my  friends  time  to  make  their  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  of  our  baggage  and  the  collection  of  supplies  ; but  1 found  them  quite  as 
far  advanced  after  a week’s  nominal  labour  as  before  their  exertions  commenced. 
I have  opened  communication  with  the  Dewanyiri  raja  who  commands  the  Buxa 
Dovar  pass  by  which  1 shall  enter  the  Bhotan  hills,  and  he  has  written  to  me  in 
very  friendly  terms,  promising  a great  deal  when  we  meet.  His  residence  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  first  range  of  mountains  overlooking  the  Assam  valley.  I ought  to 
have  mentioned  that  this  pass  though  called  Buxa  is  not  the  Dovar  by  which 
Turner  travelled  in  1783,  but  another  bearing  the  same  name,  a little  to  the 
westward  of  north  of  Gowhatty.  I have  just  been  shewing  some  Bhoteahs  the 
plates  in  Turner  with  which  they  are  delighted,  and  recognized  the  different  places 
immediately.  They  are  quite  astonished  at  the  extent  of  our  knowledge. 

Dewangiri , Bhotan  hills.  January,  n,  1833. 

Lat.  26»  50'  52''  Gong.  91°  37'  17".  Height  above  the  sea,  2,150  feet. 

We  left  Haz6ragong  on  the  2nd  for  Goorgam  a small  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
where  we  halted  for  the  night,  aud  on  the  following  morning  entered  the  defiles  of 
the  hills,  and  travelled  nearly  the  whole  day  over  the  rocky  bed  of  the  Durung 
nullah  whose  source  is  among  the  heights  which  immediately  overhang  Dncangiri 
on  the  east.  The  stream  is  now  scarcely  more  than  ancle-deep,  but  in  the  rains  it 
forms  a rapid  and  impracticable  torrent,  rushing  with  immense  velocity  over  its 
rocky  bed.  Boulders  of  granite,  masses  of  hornblende-slate,  micaceous-slate,  brown 
and  ochre-colored  sandstones,  are  the  principal  rocks  found  in  this  torrent,  and  the 
heights  on  either  side  which  rise  almost  perpendicularly  from  the  stream,  appear  to 
be  composed  of  a coarse  granite  which  is  rapidly  decomposing.  In  some  instances, 
the  whole  hill  is  a conglomerate  formed  of  angular  fragments  of  the  different  varie- 
ties of  rock  already  enumerated,  the  fragments  of  pre-existing  formations.  These 
inferior  heights  when  viewed  from  the  plains  present  a very  striking  contrast  to  the 
more  massive  ranges  of  which  they  form  an  advanced  barrier.  Their  sides  are  almost 
entirely  bare  of  vegetation  : slips  are  seen  in  every  direction,  having  large  white 
patches,  which  have  a very  singular  and  striking  effect  when  contrasted  with  the 
dark  foliage  of  the  more  lofty  ranges  beyond  them.  The  peaks,  some  of  which  are 
from  500  to  800  feet  high,  rise  very  precipitously  from  the  ridges  on  which  they  rest 
presenting  all  the  characteristics  of  primitive  rocks. 

The  ascent  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  Dewangiri  stands  commences  about 
half  a mile  below  the  village  and  is  rather  precipitous,  but  presents  nothing  like  the 
difficulties  which  1 have  frequently  experienced  in  my  former  rambles.  I was  met 
by  a deputation  from  the  raja  with  ponies  and  mules  to  convey  us  to  the  encamp- 
ment, and  being  mounted  on  the  favourite  hybred  of  royalty,  1 committed  myself  to 
the  guidance  of  a stout  limbed  Bhoteah  who  led  it  by  a halter.  The  ascent  was 
accomplished  by  a succession  of  rushes  : the  guide  stopping  at  every  ten  paces  to 
take  breath,  and  then  hallooing  to  the  animal  made  a second  rush  and  we  at 
length  reached  the  summit  with  very  little  apparent  distress  to  the  powerful  mule 
on  which  I was  mounted.  During  the  whole  of  this  ascent,  I sat  perfectly  secure 
between  the  well  raised  kantle  and  pummel  of  the  Bhoteah  saddle,  without  even 
finding  it  necessary  to  touch  the  bridle.  I was  closely  followed  by  an  officer  of 
some  rank  who  must  have  ridden  at  least  15  stone,  and  he  was  conveyed  up  this 
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ascent  with  apparent  ease  by  a little  mule  scarcely  more  than  11  hands  high,  one 
man  leading  the  animal  and  one  on  each  side  supporting  the  back  of  the  compound 
of  silk,  good  humour,  dirt  and  rank,  on  the  little  animal. 

On  the  5th,  we  paid  our  respects  to  the  raja  and  were  received  with  all  the  state 
he  could  display  on  the  occasion.  He  is  a fine  looking  man  of  about  55  years  of  age 
with  a strictly  Mongolian  countenance  (that  is  superfluity  of  cheek  bone  and  paucity 
of  beard),  he  received  us  in  the  southern  room  of  the  second  floor  of  a tolerably  well 
built  stone  house,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  a plank  notched  into  steps  of  such 
inadequate  width  that  it  is  a service  of  no  small  danger  to  reach  the  presence  by  such 
devious  ways.  We  found  the  r&ja  seated  on  a well-raised  cushion  with  a colossal 
statue  in  front  of  him  which  I have  since  heard  is  intended  to  represent  any  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  dharmas  who  have  been  amusing  themselves  for  the  last  eighteen 
centuries  by  periodical  flights  from  defunct  carcasses  into  living  children.  Every 
thing  was  conducted  throughout  this  visit  with  a degree  of  polite  urbanity  which 
would  hardly  have  heen  expected  from  a nation  whom  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
regard  as  so  low  in  the  scale  of  civilization ; there  was  some  distrust  at  first,  but  it 
has  now  evidently  worn  off,  and  we  have  established  a mutual  understanding  which 
will,  I trust,  be  productive  of  much  eventual  good. 

I am  just  now  about  to  pay  the  raja  a friendly  visit,  and  intend  taking  Csoma 
de  Koros’  Tibetan  Grammar  and  Dictionary  to  shew  him.  As  yet  we  are  hardly 
sufficiently  far  north  to  obtain  any  very  accurate  information  regarding  the  coun- 
tries in  that  direction,  but  I have  seen  one  or  two  very  intelligent  men  who  confi- 
dently affirm  that  the  Eroo  Choumboo,  or  river  which  flows  between  Teshoo  Loomboo 
and  Hlassa,  is  the  Burhampooter  of  Assam,  and  that  just  before  turning  to  the  south 
it  receives  a river  from  the  eastward  which  flows  into  it  from  China,  which  country 
they  designate  Karree,  not  Geanna  as  Turner  represents,  this  latter  term  being 
applied  apparently  to  eastern  Tartary.  We  expect  to  leave  this  in  a day  or  two 
more,  and  hope  to  reach  Punakha  in  twenty  days.  The  general  direction  of  our 
marches  will  be  about  northwest,  and  on  the  seventh  day  we  shall  enter  a snowy 
region  from  which  we  shall  not  emerge  until  the  eleventh  march.  The  most  inter- 
esting portion  of  our  journey  is  therefore  still  before  us,  and  thus  far  I have 
succeeded  in  having  my  instruments  conveyed  in  safely.  I have  two  excellent  baro- 
meters from  which  my  estimate  of  altitudes  are  deduced,  and  as  I have  frequently 
tested  them  in  the  course  of  journeys  previously  made  by  comparison  with  heights  I 
examined  trigonometrically,  I know  they  are  to  be  depended  upon.  My  observations 
for  latitude  and  time  are  taken  with  a Troughton’s  reflecting  circle  on  a balanced 
stand,  and  my  chronometer  is  one  by  Barraud  which  I purchased  from  Mr.  Gray 
just  before  leaving  Calcutta.  Its  rate  is  1"  per  diem  gaining,  and  I have  deduced  the 
longitude  of  this  place  from  Gowhatty  by  it.  It  is  an  excellent  time-keeper  and 
fully  sustains  the  character  Mr.  Gray  gave  it  when  it  was  purchased.  We  are 
enclosed  on  the  north  by  peaks  which  must  rise  from  two  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
our  present  level  ; but  vegetation  flourishes  exuberantly  to  the  very  summits  of  all 
the  ranges  visible,  and  I long  for  the  sight  of  more  rugged  scenery.  1 have  sent 
you  another  dispatch  of  birds,  of  which  I enclose  a list.” 

Mr.  G.  Evans  submitted  to  the  meeting  the  Prospectus  of  a work  by 
Capt.  Harris  of  the  Bombay  Engineers,  comprising  twenty-eight  paint- 
ings of  the  south  African  game  quadrupeds  with  appropriate  landscape, 
collected  during  a hunting  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  wherein 
he  had  penetrated  to  the  tropic  of  capricorn.  Resolved,  that  members 
should  be  invited  to  patronize  the  work. 

[See  the  Prospectus  and  list  of  Subscribers  on  the  cover  of  the  present  Journal.] 
The  following  bulletin  of  proceedings  in  the  Nerbadda  fossil  field  was 
extracted  from  a letter  from  Ur.  Spilsbury  dated  15th  January. 

Major  Ouseley  is  very  hard  at  work  bringing  out  some  unknown  animal’s  head, 
the  teeth  running  like  the  radii  of  a circle,  18  inches  long.  You  will  hereafter  receive 
it  along  with  a tusk  that  we  cannot  make  out.  The  matrix  is  so  very  hard,  that  it 
requires  skill  as  well  as  labor  to  get  on.  It  was  first  trusted  to  a native  and  nearly 
spoilt.  I chiselled  out  a splendid  elephant’s  bead  at  Saugor ; there  is  also  one  here. 
As  I have  already  sent  you  one,  these  are  destined  for  different  places.  I hope  you 
got  the  box  of  shells  from  Walker,  I have  drawings  of  all  the  varieties  we  have 
yet  discovered  which  shall  be  sent  you  by  and  bye  with  an  account  of  the  sites,  also 
some  new  fossil  sites,  which  I shall  visit. 

Colonel  Lloyd  forwarded  meteorological  Journals  from  Darjiling  for 
October  and  November  to  complete  the  year’s  observations  by  Dr.  Chap- 
man. 
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